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Do You Know Your: Own Business? 


How to Use Your Credit to Help It— By Dr. C. E. Ladd of New York 


Then copy the summarized 
inventory for a credit statement and he will 
have taken one of the best steps toward 
establishing his business on a good business 


Why not make a New Year’s resolution 


1. Take an inventory of the farm; 
2. Make.out a credit statement ; 
3. Deposit this credit statement with the 


Below is given a credit statement of a New 
York farmer made out on the form given in 
a free bulletin of the New York State Col- 


questionable. He did not know the circum. 
stances of the man with whom he was do. 
ing business. After considerable discussion 
and questioning the loan was put through, 


A Different Story the Next Time 


The next year this same farmer went to 
the same banker and asked for another Joan 
However, in the meantime, he had learned 
of the value of an inventory, and on this 
second visit he took with him a complete 
inventory of his farm and farm business 
He presented it to the president of the bank. 

































makes a business of dealing in 


ANY farmers who are skillful in it with the first. 
animal and crop production limit 
their farm profits by a misuse or 
eg inadequate use of their credit. 
Most good business men on farms or in cities foundation. 
use credit. Business is done to a considerable 
extent on credit. Those who pay too much right now, to: 
money for credit or who limit their farm 
operations by using too little credit may de- 
crease their farm profits in the same way 
that they would by using too expensive ma- _ banker. 
chinery or by using too little machinery. 
Credit can ordinarily be obtained most 
satisfactorily from a banker. The banker 


who studied it for a very few minutes, then 





turned to. him and said: “My. 



















































































money. — He charges standard (—— » we are very pleased to 
rates of interest. He does busi- accommodate you.” The ip. 
ness in a business-like way and CREDIT STATEMENT SHOWING NET WORTH AND AMOUNT SAVED OR LOST DURING YEAR ventory showed exactly the 
requires business-like methods bantnn Is catated to thus indoammanions and the heen bo mashaicd oo the poreel aseths coeaiing Gant oath n Cast ai eal poo taae conditions of the farmer's 
of those W ho do bus iness wilt h Pages 17 and 19 a One should be presented to the banker, and the duplicate copy hept in this pamphit business; it told, the banker 
him. : | Value Value how far he could go and 
But the banker is a custodian a +4 * MS MB pied whether or not the farmer was 
of other people’s money. He Resoarees . ew. ae wal den os a good risk. 
wishes to loan only to people Hopes (page 3).----- iebsionsnipee | sae foe.08 Only a few years ago a 
who are reasonably sure of re- Cattle (page 4 b25. a0 995-20 farmer in Livingston County, 
paying him, He has a right to am here a — — New York, approached his 
know something about a man’s | hictunet wee = ioe] banker and told him of the 
financial standing before mak- ] Satleeeiis * SOE ¥ | slo. oe) /ke.ve circumstances under which he 
ing him a loan. ciate 2 ae ee — was laboring. One of the di- 
Let Your Banker Know Feeds and crops (page 7)......- . ndlinoinnmeaainne 52), a9 OSH 9 rectors and the cashier of the 
ka faruieb afhentiness dees 1} Miscellaneous supplits (page 8)... F2. an | Fae bank called upon this farmer 
not se ure as much cre lit as he ! Equipment (page 9).-- S00. 20 72¢-00 and went over his entire farm 
is entit led toler "0 + the b nke . | Pall plowing and winter grain (page 14)..-.-- business with him. When they 
se cause the be : ae 
knows too little about his busi- | Accounts receivable (page 15) Sete 7 457 ee Hb.00 arrived at the farm they found 
ness It is to the advantage of | Cash and other property (page 16).- ase ee Te 40.68 the housewife helping with the 
ost ] reales ti hs a t o~ Total sieniciiall HU OLS 00 A Meheo milking. That showed them 
most agg he - ‘ein Oo nave ~— shinies z immediately that she was a 
rgd —— v1 ee og Th P Mortgages and accounts payable (page 15) 285009 241.20 worker and was anxious to 
sible about their business. e Net worth ieee 2763.00 S287 0-0 ‘help make th iness 
; > : . ~ S28 0 e business go. 
“aca > ar +3. Gain or loss for year (difference between net worth at beginning sad at end p 
+ jo ‘+ - -~ =f bag i  ctetartintintsnrcpentinnnintioninguainitulihniendeitettmen alma Sam 4b 48 ~~ ey The farmer and the bankers 
Seale art . nll my . Bos, Porm tend owesd_.... CO ovo eves | Life insurance... Lae. || Sat down at the table and made 
cs eee es diame Par a gt Estimated value $ 442-2. 20] Who is the beneficiary? Atta. a list of all of the debts that 
may be entirely superficial and oe aoe Se ar saree — : . 
,. : aah iee 74 , were outstanding. Then they 
unfair to the farmer. at. $64. £9:.62 | Contingent liability 
. : . ; went over the farm and made 
The best picture of a farm Mortgaged for. --$200¢..e@) As indorser for §... Atm an inventory. At the close of 
; ra "Aca ‘ £ rer ‘ ; ildi 3 ‘ tor . , 
business to oat 8 gin a b — Fire insurance on buildings. .......8 ita As g for. $..Atrhec. the conference the bankers 
rl be This i wet rs on ” the Fire insurance on other property... 4@¢:¢@ | As bondsman for $..Armhd.. knew how much they could loan 
ory. us 18 a picture OF the Title. The legal and equitable title to all the above real || Accounts and notes payable. If any are past due, state this farmer, a loan of enough 
business in terms of dollars estate is in my name solely, except as follows............ and reasons. t ff his bill d satisf 
and cents which are the units Je anh. ’ Arne oe Se ae ee Gee cea 
eee oe pf eer... Arg. regen... gre eu : the long list of creditors who 
iit undemtanta het Thin manent nnnennnemennnnennenennentnnensnieentenneneeeeeeeeee  AG@. My age is..»2 __.. Martied or single?_Arasaand. had been pushing their debtor 
sae an te lage va Dirat-.. Rattan: : 7» the © 
summarized inventory is in it- To. ae aes = enaneqnenssenquenen wineccweennenens Bank ot... Chahtea nr EE - a po a Pros: 
self the best credit statement For the purpose of obtaining credit, I hereby furnish you the foregoing statement of my financial condition ven ene Coueee O 
. . : for the year ending December 31, 19....., and hereby to notify you immediately in writing of any materiall ereditors was ver reat. The 
| CAF Te “af y yg 
that a farmer can make. unfavorable change in my financial condition. In the of such notice or of a new and full statement, this is ; he bank 
& considered a continuing statement that my financial condition has not fallen below the condition herein set one big loan from the nl 
. : ~ ‘ : orth. = 
Taking twee J a Simple Signed this. CE. 8BY Ohno! nitign oo a Be cleared away all these smal 
roposition 2 BR debts, made possible the acqui- 
The work of making and ' . aAantd sition of more and better stock, 
as well as needed improvements 
































summarizing an inventory on 





the average farm will require 

from two to five hours’ work, This should 
be done once a year. From this-inventory 
one will know how. much he is worth above 
his debts. By comparing two successive 
farm inventories one can tell how much he 
has gained or lost in net worth during the 
year. This will repay one for the effort 
xpended even if the inventory is not used 
for a credit statement. 

Most of us admit that we should keep some 
farm accounts. Many of us never quite 
acquire the habit of doing the daily work re- 
quired. The inventory is the simplest farm 
record that we can keep. It will give us more 
information for the labor expended than any 
other farm record. It has this additional 
advantage for those who find it hard to keep 
up the daily account routine; when one gets 
enthusiastic over farm records he can spend 
half a day of time and make an inventory. 
He can then lay it aside and forget it if his 
enthusiasm wanes. 

At the beginning of the next year when he 
is thinking of new resolutions once more, he 
should take another inventory and compare 





lege of Agriculture at Ithaca, N. Y., entitled, 
“How to take a farm inventory and make a 
credit statement.” 

A farmer in western New York was hav- 
ing difficulty making ends meet, due to lack 
of capital. His farming methods were good; 
his habits were unquestionable, and his repu- 
tation in the community was of the very best. 
However, he had never created a stir in the 
neighboring town, nor did his farmstead 
make an appearance that he was really a 
prosperous man, . 


How a Specific Instance Worked 


Realizing the necessity for additional 
capital, he went to the banker in the neigh- 
boring village and put the proposition up to 
the president. The banker at first seemed 
somewhat reluctant to make a loan. There 
was the question of how much mortgage 
there was on the farm; what liens or lia- 
bilities were outstanding, and also a ques- 
tion of the assets. It was simply a case of 
a farmer wanting money and the banker 
willing to give it, but under conditions rather 


in machinery and about the 
home. To-day that farmer is cleared of debt 
and a respectable account rests in the bank. 


A Lesson from the Business Man 


When the necessity for and the advan- 
tages of an inventory are explained to farm- 
ers, the reaction is usually to the point that 
it is “something new-fangled and not neces- 
sary.” Many men feel that because they have 
never used the inventory that there is no 
need for it. However, when we stop to con- 
sider the manufacturer or the big house of 
trade, where would they be were it not for 
an inventory? Manufacturers, jobbers, and 
even retailers consider the inventory one of 
the essential factors in their business. Many 
would find themselves seriously embarrassed 
were this one factor eliminated, Due to the 
changing market, change of ‘reserves, and 
the varying demands of the trade, they must 
watch their inventory carefully. Although 
the same factors do not control the farmers 
inventory, nevertheless the overhead idea 
applies to one ‘as well as to the other. It is 
the idea of knowing your own business. 
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“Onward! 






ank, 
hen 
Mr. “Before him lay the gray Azores, 
| to Behind the Gates of Hercules; 
In- Before him not the ghost of shores, 
the Before him only shoreless seas. 
er’ The good mate said: “Now must we pray, 
8 For lo! the very stars are gone, 
ker Brave Adm’r’] Speak; what shall I say? 
and “Why, say: “Sail on! sail on! and Ate 
vas 4 P ° ° ° . 
Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
a And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
ty Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
he A light! a light! a light! a light! 
his It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
he It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
he He gained a world; he gave that world 
di- Its grandest lesson: “On! sail on!” 
—JOAQUIN MILLER. | 
he 
. 7 , 
a | HE spirit of Columbus which urged 
- him ever onward in spite of every 
nd obstacle and in spite of that awful 
“ fear of the unknown is that same in- 
= tagible something which has always guided 
° Amrica and been a fundamental character- 
to ‘it of her people, and especially of her - 
" nal people. 
~ It was this same spirit of dissatisfaction 
















with things as they are which drove the pil- 





r gims—those plain farmer folks of Scrooby 
. -to leave their homes and all that they held 
; tar, to settle among foreigners in Holland 
f md again to venture forth across the un- 
" mown sea to form that settlement in 1620, 
. dinging to the bleak shores of New England. 
‘ It was this indescribable eternal urge that 
; brought the pilgrim settlements through 
: thir terrible struggles with the New Eng- 
, land climate, starvation and hostile Indians; 
os brought them through so well that their 
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Is Modern Life Becoming Too Easy? There is a 
Striki; ng Contrast Between the Conveniences of 
Modern Times and the Conditions Our Ancestors 
Had to Face. Conquering the Wilderness, the Ele- 
ments and the Soil Made an Unconquerable Race 





numbers increased in the land so that one 
after another the settlements were crowded 
farther and farther west in New England. 
Later, these farmers, forced always by the 
onward urge, with the plow, that emblem of 




















Lincoln the Rail-splitter Truly Exemplified Those 


Which 
Endure 


Simple Virtues of American Rural Life 
Must be Preserved if the Nation is to 


the true conqueror, strapped to the tailboard 
of the covered wagon of: the pioneer, carried 
themselves and that same spirit into nearly 
all the communities of all of the States in 
the northern and western part of America. 
Ever their watchword was as they pushed 
forward on the unknown trail: “On! And 
On! Sail On!” 

Descendants of the pioneer, driven by the 
same force, built ships and sailed them on 
every sea. They dug the canals, and built 
the railroads, the telephone and the tele- 
graph. They conquered the forests, the soil 
and the forces of nature, and made known 
the unknown. Even the great manufacturies 
and the cities themselves received their 
start and their leaders for the most part 
from those farmers and descendants of 
farmers who were trained by the farms into 
habits of responsibility and in the virtue of 
hard work. 

In war, the unconquerable spirit which 
drove our farmer fathers successfully 
through the unknown trails, made them the 
best soldiers the world has seen. Farm 
people may grumble and complain, but they 
are, in the last analysis, patient and long- 
suffering. 

‘When once aroused, however, by continual 
irritation of things that are not right, 
the American farmer becomes a fury before 
which no unjust cadse can stand. To him 
his land and cattle are important, but in 
times of crisis he has never hesitated to 
leave the plowshare in the furrow and the 





"—The Spirit of America 


Tribute to the Men and Women Who Live on the Land.—By E. R. Eastman 


scythe in the tree, to go forth to stay as long 
as need be to defend those same principles 
which he and his fathers sought and suffered 
so much for in the new world: 

At Lexington and Concord it was the 
determined courage of the farmers that 
defeated the British troops and drove them 
in rout back into Boston. At Bunker Hill 
it was the farmer who, more by indomi- 
table courage than by military training, de- 
feated the trained and experienced Royalist 
troops. 

At Oriskany, New York, there stands a 
monument raised in honor of those farmers 
of the Mohawk Valley who met the British 
and Indians under General St. Leger in 1777, 
and after a bloody battle defeated them, and 
thereby made possible the later victory for 
the Americans at Saratoga. 

The history of the Civil War is a history 
of the American farmer both in the North 
and in the South. In 1861 James Wyburn 
Johnson of Waterloo, Seneca County, New 
York, came in from the field and hung his 
scythe in the tree, saying to his parents: 
“Leave the scythe in the tree until I return.” 
He then enlisted in the Union service and 


was killed in 1864. The sapling has grown 
about the scythe, the handle has dropped 
away, and now only about six inches of 


the blade protrudes from the side of the 
tree. 

A flag has been maintained on the tree by 
the Grand Army of the Republic. It has 
been quite a spell since Jim went away. 
Many seasons have followed one another, 
taking their wonted course, and the’ grass 

(Continued on page 455) 











American History is That of the American Farmer. 
This Monument Commemorates the Victory of the 
Farmers of the Mohawk Valley Over the British 
at Oriskany in 1777, Making Possible the Ameri- 
can Success at Saratoga 
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A Need for Greater Consideration 


ASTERN agriculture does not receive the 

consideration that its importance justi- 
fies in the farm legislation that comes out of 
Wiashington or in the policies adopted by 
most of the national farm organizations. 
Almost invariably laws affecting farming are 
based on western conditions and the leaders 
of the national associations of farmers, espe- 
cially in the American Farm Bureau, are 
elected from the Central West notwithstand- 
ing the fact that eastern agriculture has a 
large share in maintaining these organiza- 
tions financially. 

Too often when a Westerner thinks of 
New York State it is not in connection with 
farming, but as the place where New York 
City is and the location of the big market for 
his products. Eastern farmers are glad to 
share their near-by markets with their 
brothers of the West, but they do not want to 
give up all of these markets to them and they 
do not want all the legislation and work done 
by. national farm organizations to be based 
on what the western farmer needs to the 
exclusion of the necessities of the eastern 
farmer. 

The farmers of the West are no better pro- 
ducers than those of the East, but it seems 
that they have learned first the value of 
advertising and the necessity of good market- 
ing. A rather striking example of this is the 
fact that it is almost impossible to buy a New 
York State apple,off a fruit stand in any of 
our eastern markets, in spite of the fact that 
there are no better apples grown. This con- 
dition, however, will not be changed until the 
individual farmers and farm organizations of 
the East take some initiative and become 
more aggressive in electing officers and deter- 
mining policies based on the needs of eastern 
agriculture. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is going to con- 


Editorial Page of the American 


tinue to hammer this thought home until we 
all realize that New York State is the Empire 
State in many lines of farming as well as in 
other things. On the opposite page there is 
the first of a series of charts which we will 
publish from time to time in a campaign to 
emphasize the important part that New York 
and adjoining States holds in American 
agriculture. 


Radio and the Farm 


S a lonesome farm boy of a quarter of a 


century ago, how the yearly trip with’ 


Mother to Grandpa’s house stands out as a 
bright spot in our memory! It was a journey 
of twenty-five miles, a hard day’s work with 
an old plug horse, and well we remember 
how long the miles were and how tired we 
got before we reached our destination. 

The other day we made the same trip in an 
automobile in less than an hour. The old 
country road is about the same as it was. 
The same old spring runs down to the 
weather-beaten watering trough beside the 
road, but for the most part “flivvers” instead 
of horses stop at the trough for water. 

Times in the world of transportation have 
changed. Days’ journeys have been short- 
ened to hours and the hours to minutes. 
Neighborhoods have been extended to coun- 
ties and the whole countryside has been 
brought closer together. Isolation, that great 
curse of rural life, has to a marked degree 
been conquered. 

Nor do farmers even have to travel to keep 
in touch with their fellows and with impor- 
tant events or with the best in art, litérature 
and music. In a comparatively few years, 
the R. F. D. has brought to the farmer’s door 
his daily mail, including the best there is in 
the farm and daily press. 

The telephone enables him to hear his 
neighbor’s voice on a moment’s notice, and 
now comes the radio which is in our opinion 
destined to be one of the most useful and 
wonderful inventions of all in conquering the 
isolation of the farmer, in aiding him in his 
business and in brightening the farm home. 

During several months of the past sum- 
mer, a boy from an up-state city lay in a New 
York hospital, unable to move because of a 
serious operation on his spine.. A friend 
installed a radio by his bedside so that the 
boy at any time could reach out his hand and 
tune the radio in pitch to bring to him inter- 
esting scientific lectures and the best in 
music that America’s artists can give. 

One of the passenger trains leaving New 
York at night is equipped with a radio which 
gathers for the passengers music and science 
from the invisible sources of the air as the 
train rushes across the night. 

These and other incidents impressed us 
with the possibilities of the radio for the 
farm. The time is not far distant when it 
will be as common in rural communities and 
as much of a necessity as the telephone. In 
order to be of assistance to the large number 
of our readers whom we know will be soon 
using radio, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is 
planning a department where we hope to tell 
how homemade istruments may be con- 
structed, where cheap but reliable ones may 
be purchased and where questions of those 
interested may be answered. 





Who Carries the Pocketbook ? 


OT long ago we were the third party in 

a discussion with two women on “Who 
Carries the Pocketbook in Most Families— 
Father or Mother?” 

Finances are the cause of a great many 
strained relations in family life, as well as 
elsewhere. 
out to their women folks money for running 
the household and for personal use a few 
cents at a time, and many who do it with 


There are many men who dole 





. ‘ 
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much of the attitude of the husban . 
to his wife when she requested of hime said 
for the house “What did you do with that fy 
cents I gave you last week?’ .. . Becann 
men are wage earners, some may forget that 
Mother’s work in keeping the home and ; 
rearing the children is of equal or greaial 
importance with that of the man. Too o fel 
the fact that the woman does not handle 
the money results in her feeling that ee 
own work is unimportant and that she j, 
not contributing to the maintenance of 
the family. 

On the other hand, there are women who 
are extravagant and who do not know the 
value of money and who would, if they had 
control of the family purse, be in constant 
financial difficulty. It-is an interesting prob. 
lem and one in which every man and woman 
who reads this is interested, so let us hear 
what you think about it. For every letter 
not to exceed two hundred words, which we 
are able to publish on the subject of “Who 
Should Carry the Family Purse” Americay 
AGRICULTURIST will pay a dollar. Every |et. 
ter must be signed, but will be held strictly 
confidential and no names will be published, 





Farmers Use Less Substitutes 


T a recent farmers’ meeting, we took occa- 
sion to say that the dairyman who sold 
milk and bought oleo had little reason to kick 
about the low price which he received for his 
dairy products. 

After the meeting a farmer raised the 
point that the dairyman who used oleo was 
supporting other farmers when he purchased 
the product. To-.a certain extent this is true. 
Some oleomargarine does contain certain 
animal fats and the farmer who grows these 
animals is aided a very little by the consump- 
tion of butter substitutes. But the larger 
portion of the substitutes used for dairy 
products are prepared from oil, in most cases 
from coconut oil, a product of foreign coolie 
labor. Those who make the profit from the 
substitutes are not farmers but manufac- 
turers. They are the ones who are spending 
millions in advertising, propaganda and in 
legislative lobbies to drive the dairy products 
from the market. 

All this is to say nothing of-the oleo prob- 
lem as it affects health. Dairy substitutes 
contain few if any vitamines and they dis- 
place the best and most necessary food in 
the world. 

The hopeful thing about the subject is that 
the very great majority of farm people have 
come to realize that cheap substitutes for 
dairy products are dear at any price, either 
from an economic or healthful standpoint. 





More Skirts, More Wool 


UST a plain, ordinary man is on danger- 

ous ground when he discusses women’s 
clothes, or, for that matter, anything else 
about the strange creatures. But the wool 
and cotton farmers cannot help’ but be a mite 
concerned in the latest contest among women 
to see who can wear the longest, the most 
voluminous, and, incidentally, the homeliest 
skirts. 

Not long since it was rather noticeably 
brought to men’s attention that skirts might 
be made to look at, but not to walk in, be 
cause they were so narrow, and then the 
next idea was to cut them shorter and shorter 
until—well, the best you could say was that 
the market for wool and cotton, so far as 
women’s apparel was concerned, was getting 
pretty close to nil. 

But now the latest notion of adding sev- 
eral inches to the skirts of several million 
women will have no small effect on the i 
creased consumption of cotton and wool, 8? 
I suppose we farmers ought to be happy- 
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ers in a locality 
wn work the pickle 
gnd berry - growing 
business to good 
rofit. But what 
would happen if all 
the occupants of farms 
jn that section re- 
glved to get out of 
the old ruts also? 

We have not far to 
look to find where this 
has been carried to 
the extreme and the 
markets are glutted 
with those crops that, 
to be any value what- 
ever, must be used im- 
mediately or worked 
of through the can- 
neries. If one is 
adapted to that line of 
farming and doesn’t 
get too many others 
interested in it, he cer- 
tainly has a _ snap. 
Still, when all ex- 
penses are deducted 
and the experience of 
maintaining soil fer- 
tility is counted the 
showing is not always 
as great as it first 
appears. 


Diversified, the Old 
Stand-by 


The old rut or ro- 
tation farming has 
proved in all history, 
to be the foundation 
of agriculture. The 
products resulting 
from rotation farm- 
ing are general crops 
suited to the locality 
and soil, and are our 
staples and our world- 
wide necessities, and 
tan be stored or 
shipped long dis- 
tances. Rotation farm- 
ing provides for soil 
fertility maintenance. 
We have learned anew 
the value of legumin- 
ous crops and of live 
stock on the farm. 
he value accruing in 
diversified or rotation 
farming does not ap- 
pear in lumps as it 












does if all goes well in vegetable gardening. 
ut, if proper farm: management be ob- 
served, reasonable profit will result. 

The plunger generally gets in wrong. I 
call to mind a friend who had quite an acre- 
age of cabbage a number of years ago. The 
crop was good and the price was better. He 
“Hereafter I shall specialize in cab- 
bage, for this soil is adapted to it and the 
acre profit is big.’ _We planted a large 
acreage the next season and ran against a 
glut in the market. There was no market 
at all and he quit cabbage cold. As long as 


Said: 


/ 
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Speaking of Ruts 
| Old Systems Sometimes Are the Best— Others Need Radical Changes 


N the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of Octo- 
ber 21, E. H. Burson, Monroe County, 
N. Y., tells us about “getting out of the 
qdruts.” His experience and his neighbors’ 
eertainly makes @ good showing. There is no 
estion but what fruit and vegetable farm- 
gives far greater financial acreage re- 
rns than results from straight agricultural 
But a little study of the proposi- 
Das necessity for caution. 


we cannot tell about future markets it is 
much more practical to keep along with 
about the same yearly acreage of those crops 
adapted to the farm and the farmer than to 
make radical changes or “rush in where the 
angels fear to tread.” Finally, I agree with 
Mr. Burson, that the instances he quotes 
show good profit but don’t get too many in- 
terested, or conditions that now exist in the 


A few general vegetable-growing business may re- 


a Good and Bad 


53 


According to the old and present way of 
selling, the’ buyer went to the producer’s 


barn and made him a 
take it or leave it. 
never came back. ‘If 
lower price. As a 


n offer. It was either 
Oftentimes the buyer 
he did, it was with a 
matter of course the 


buyer was well posted, armed, and equipped 


with all the statistics 


and information as to 


the world demand. The seller being unin- 


formed, all was helpless. 








ToTAL VALUEOF ALL Crops Grown IN 
THE UNiTep States in 1921 
$ 6430740000 
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In this chart, New York appears fourth in total crop production. 


However, when we compare area, 


a totally different story is told. Texas is several times as large as New York, whereas its production 


is not even twice as great. 
State appears more favorably than this chart shows. 
favor, is its diversification of agriculture. 


When we come down to production on the per acre basis, the Empire 
One of the factors that stands in New York’s 
It ranges from the intensive vegetable gardening near our 


large cities to the extensive production of forage crops, hay, grains, and fruits. 


sult, as a visit to'any of our big city markets 
on market days will show.—(H. E. Cox, 
Monroe County, N. Y. 





‘How the Tobacco Men Organized 


HE Dark Tobacco Growers’. Associa- 
tion of Western Kentucky and Tennes- 
see is now forming. For a great num- 
ber of years the growers of dark tobacco 
have felt that they have not been. in a posi- 
tion to get value received for their product. 


Should the tobacco no 


Under these sell- 
ing conditions a great 
per cent of the grow- 
ers have made tobacco 
at a loss, till condi- 
tions have become in- 
tolerable. These 
growers see them- 
selves getting poorer, 
year by year, and the 
tobacco merchant and 
manufacturer gro w- 
ing richer and richer. 
So now the growers 
are undertaking to in- 
augurate a new sys- 
tem of selling, fash- 
ioned after the Fruit 
Growers’ Association 
of California 

Through the efforts 
of Judge Robert Bing- 
ham, editor of the 
“Courier Journal,” 
they have hired Aaron 
Sapiro, an expert 
lawyer and organizer 
of California, along 
with others, to come 
to Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee and show the 
people how. 

The plan in general 
is to buy and lease 
warehouses at all cen- 
tral points, collect the 
tobacco in_ these 
points, have it graded 
and classified as to 
size, color, quality, 
condition, etc. Then 
they are to have gen- 
eral headquarters at 
Hopkinsville, the larg- 
est dark tobacco mar- 
ket in the world. Here 
will be found samples 
of every class of dark 
tobacco, some 20 to 50. 

They are to have a 
board of governors, 
salesmen, committee, 
etc., with whom the 
buyer or manufac- 
turer will deal. Every- 
one’s tobacco will ‘have 
an estimated price put 
on it when it goes into 
the warehouse. He 
gets a warehouse re- 


‘ceipt for his number 


of pounds—after that 
it loses its identity. 
t sell readily, the offi- 


cers of the Association take this tobacco as 
collateral and borrow millions of dollars 


from the banks, trust 


the U. S. Government. 


the grower up to 50-7 


companies, and from 
Then they lend to 
5 per cent of the esti- 


mated value of his tobacco. 


It is not the object 


of: the association to 


extort an exorbitant price from the buyer, 
but to eliminate a long host of go-betweens, 
who take a profit between the producer and 


manufacturer.— (Mrs. 
tucky. 


W. W. STECE, Ken- 
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( Said 
the 
Farmer: 


Brown's 


Beach 
Jacket 


“About one year 
coats The coat i 
given it very hard 
farmer would give a working coat in a 
country where it is needed some part of 
the day, almost every day in the ~ 

It is as warm as an overcoat, 
than a good sweater, wears 
can be washed, and keeps its shape 
comes coat without collar, coat with collar, 
and vest. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ago I got one of your 
good yet, and I have 


wear such as any 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET Co. 


| been closd the night before. 





Worcester, Massachusetts 








MFG. mam ee 
Lit ae 


a 
More Milk 

Molasses adds materially to the palata- 

bility of the ration fed to dairy cows. And 
| that means the cows enjoy their food 

more-— get more nourishment out of it 

and that results naturally in more milk. 

And for horses, hogs and sheep molasses 

is just as palatable, just as valuable. The 
| price of good molasses is very low now. 


J. S. Biesecker 
Established 1889 
Creamery, Dairy and Barn Equipment | 
59 Murray Street, New York 




















DURING WINTER 


improves the health of your poultry, hogs and stock, 
80 that increased profits are insured later on. STRU- 
VEN’S FISH MEAL is in constant demand by those 
who want the best food supplement. Hundreds of 
convincing testimonials prove this fact. Important 
feeding information—free—write for it. 


CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO. 





114-C S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 








I will condition a Horse or A}. 
Cow in twelve days 


put flesh on its bones. Give it life and vigor. Can add 
50 per cent to looks and value. Satisfaction guaranteed 
orno pay. Send postal for free offer 


P. A. FAUST BRYN MAWR, PA. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


5 “Saved 36ca Rod,’’ writes Jesse L. 
Hale, Mier, indiana. You, too, can save. 

We Pay the Freight. Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 203MUNGCIE, IND. 


FTER one has installed a ventilating 
system that works, there soon de- 
velops a sensitiveness that will make 
the slightest inefficiency noticeable. As 
I entered one of our stables on a recent 
morning, my glasses were immediately 
covered with moisture. I said that 
hasn’t happened before. I saw at once 
that the upper opening in the flue had 
During the 
night, weather conditions had changed 
for the warmer. 
f The wind was 
, southerly, which 
’ usually means 
higher humidity 
and consequent- 
ly restricted air 
passage outward 
through the 
flues. I opened 
the upper open- 
ings in the flues 
and the warm 
air rushed out, 
and soon the 
change Was ap- 
eer preciable. I ex- 
=. & COS pect most of us 
have noticed the rush of foul air out 
when opening the stable door. It seems 
to strike you with an expanding force. 
Such a condition of affairs is bad and 
should have attention. If a system has 
been installed, then the outtake flues 
are not working and the cause should 
be studied at once. 

I have seen cows panting under these 
air surroundings for lack of oxygen 
and not because of heat. Of course, 
they cannot use their feed economically 
or produce milk free from stable odor. 
I did not mention in the previous arti- 
cles that storm windows and double 
or storm doors are necessary, if the win- 
dows are to be free from frost and the 
doors dry on the inside. Stable air 
cannot be free from moisture if window- 
panes are covered with frost. If the 














stable air is above freezing, more or 
less of this frozen moisture is being 
melted and absorbed into the air. One 
gets the same chilling effect as when 
ice is held unprotected in a room. 


To Test Balance of Air Floor 

One can test out the balancing of in- 
flow and outflow of air when entering 
the stable. If the outflow is enough or 
too much, there will be no noticeable 
change of conditions when stepping 
through a door from the outside for 2 
or 3 feet inside. That is, there is such 
a strong pull for more air to satisfy the 
outgoing current, that the air will rush 
in at any open point. 

Many and Varied Arrangements 

This fact is proof that a flue can be 
located anywhere and get air from a 
long distance or from any side of the 
building to satisfy its demand. While 
I do not think it a common case, it is 





possible to have too much air passing 


< 
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out. The flow can always be regulated 
by a door or register in the upper open- 
ing of the outtake flue. One may write 
and one may read, but only a few out- 
standing points can be touched in the 
control of air currents in the stable. 
Most of the knowledge will have to be 
gained by experience which will come 
through close everyday observation. 

Often a man has worked in a stable 
with pure fresh air every minute of the 
day and night, where excretia odors dis- 
appear so quickly that they do not stick 
to clothing and the old trade-mark a 
man carries who does the chores does 
not possess him. He feels it very 
quickly and keenly when he goes into a 
stable of the other sort. 


Muslin Windows a Makeshift 


I promised to say a word in regard 
to the muslin window system of ven- 
tilation. At best in a cow stable it is 
a makeshift. I remember well of writ- 
ing to Professor King, in the early 
days of its use, as to its value and 
would it supplant the flue system. He 
said: “No, it is no system at all, has 
no control, and is nothing but a hole 
in the wall, or rather many holes, 
through which there is more or less air 
flowing both in and out, depending upon 
the direction and force of air currents 
outside.” 

Doesn’t it have any value then? Yes, 
it does, and for a small stable with 
many cows and no flues, and loosely 
constructed, cheese bandage over the 
openings will very materially improve 
the air. The muslin, however, will have 
to be renewed often, if on the prevail- 
ing rainy side of the building, for the 
water will have the same effect there 
that it does when used as a strainer, 
of filling up tHe spaces between the 
warp. Then, of course, our hole in the 
side of the barn is much smaller and 
may disappear altogether. Dust will 
stick to the inside as the dust-laden air 





“Uncle Frank’? Mander—Would You Know Him? 


This is Frank S. Mander, who is the American Agriculturist salesman in 

Wayne County, N. Y. He says since he has had his whiskers removed folks 

don’t know him. The picture is that of three old reliables——Uucle Frank, 

the Fliver, and American 2 copy of which Uncle Frank holds 
besides him 


passes out. In fact, the cloth serves as 
a strainer, always holding the dirt in- 
side. Brushing off the cloth frequent- 
ly is absolutely necessary and will for 
a time have a marked effect. If the 
cloth is put on loosely, it will be af- 
fected by the wind, and the dirt will be 
shaken off to some extent, but at the 
best, the cloth will soon become boardy 
and ef little or no value. I know of no 
rules governing the relation of cloth 
space to live weight of animals and I 
don’t think there could be any. 


Where They Can Be Used 

The openings for cloth will generally 
be safest on the east and north sides or, 
when possible, northeast and southwest, 
or, at any rate, in our locality it would 
be west. We seldom have an east wind, 
and a south wind, as a rule, is not a 
cold one. Locating the cloth openings 
may be one of taking the barn as it is 
and using the window spaces. When 
windows open and close.easily, which is 


It Is More a Matter of Experience 
H. E. Cook Gives His Views on Regulating Ventilation of the Dairy Barn 


not often, some control ca : 
al enssetiagty cold or ar es dee 
a ined, which happens some- 
It is my experience and vat 
that it pays best in the can rration 
build in a way, whatever it is <o A. 
there will be the least possible labor _ 
attention required from day to d . 
The days come and go so quickly a 
the absolutely necessary duties are . 
numerous, that finally out of sheer a 
pense and exhaustion we let things a 
making short cuts to actual necessities’ 
Wherever temperatures are low like 
in piggeries and chicken houses. onl 
flue circulation is impossible, cloth win, 
dows are a great success. In fact mt 
other method is practicable—(q’ E 
Cook. “<o 


IMPROVING A “RUN-DOWy. 
FARM” 


JULIUS SNOWDEN, MARYLAND 


We are averaging about 20 bushels 
of wheat and 55 bushels of shelled 
corn to the acre on the land that 
once hardly paid to work at all. The 
farm, which is located near the famous 
Laurel racetrack, about halfway be. 
tween Washington and Baltimore, has 
always been in our family since 1639 
but our men in the early days were 
better ironmasters than soil-tillers, so 
that practically all the way along, 
colored tenants have done what farm- 
ing has been done. 


A Case of “Had To” 


When my father died in 1910, it was 
up to me to take his place here. None 
of us knew anything about farming 
and a year of the hardest kind of 
work and most discouraging results 
made me wish I had never seen a 
Maryland farm. My wife and her sis- 
ter, however, must be made of sterner 
stuff because they decided if our 
methods didn’t work they would try 
to find some that would. So they at- 
tended a couple of short courses at the 
University of Maryland, Prof. W. T. L. 
Taliaferro became so interested that he 
came to see if our farm was as bad as 
they said it was. 

From that time we have been on 
the up grade. So far as we know the 
first profit ever made by farming on 
our farm was $109 in 1915, and in 
1919, this had grown to over $2,000 
after deducting every expense connected 
with operating and overhead expenses. 

Professor Taliaferro’s system of rota- 
tions and soil treatments are responsi- 
ble. Of course, we have worked hard— 
harder than I ever thought people could 
work and keep on working—but we 
wouldn't have accomplished much with- 
out his help. 

From Brush to Grain 

We took over one field in particular 
about 1912, and cleared off the scrub 
pines end oaks. We gradually got it 
into shape and by the fall of 1916, 
had it seeded to grass (six pounds 
timothy, four of clover and two of 
alfalfa per acre), previously applying 
1,000 pounds of lime and 300 pounds 
of fertilizer. We cut the hay, turned 
the sod under the next year and 
planted corn and wheat in 1917. 

In 1918, when the wheat was off we 
put in the same grass mixture, lime 
and fertilizer as before and cut the hay 
the next two years. Last year we put 
about six tons of manure per acre on 
the lower part of the field, putting it to 
corn, following with wheat to 
harvested this July. That is the per- 
manent rotation we follow on most 
our fields—corn, wheat, grass, grass— 
following a preliminary rotation of ry@ 
cowpeas, rye, corn, to put the field im 
shape. 

Not having any manure to speak 
of, we have supplemented what little 
we have had with commercial fertt 
lizers, and find that our yields make 
the expense more than worth while. 

We are gradually building up a he 
having started with nothing at 
steadily eliminating our scrub st 
a little over a year ago we bought # 
registered bull and his youngsters show 
the wisdom of the purchase. 
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, 
Barn 
obtained: 
by S, oF own and been harvested by other 
. jgnds these many years. But Jim’s 
servati e still waits in the tree which 
> run ands as a monument to Jim and to 
» SO that gl those other farm boys who gave us 
a. 
_ “a nd Piet us not forget either the history 
ckiy *%; Milby the American farm-woman, for all 
‘S are down through the struggle to make 
sheer a America what she is to-day the woman’s 
hings go has been the hardest part. It has 
-cessities, well said that it took two New 
low, like land mothers to raise one New 
ses, and England family. The care of children 
loth wis. i homes of comfort of to-day is a 
fact, no jificult and worrisome task. If we add 
—(H. FE ip these difficulties the trials and priva- 
i tions of the log cabin and of the pioneer 
wvered wagon on the trail, we may get 
; little appreciation of the part our 
OWN. foremothers played in our history. 


When men go away to war they are 
wlifted by the excitemnt of battle and 
ND by the association with many of their 
fellows. On the woman at home there 


) bushels falls the responsibility of carrying on 
f shelled the farm business, the sole responsi- 
and that ility for the children and, worst of all 
all. The the deadly loneliness in the absence of 
e famous the one most loved. ‘ 
fway be. So we of to-day are the heirs of all 
nore, has that was gained by the work and the 
nee 1632, sacrifice of our foremothers and fathers. 
AYS were We have America, which we can say 
illers, so without boasting or exaggeration, is the 
y along, greatest country of all the world. She 
at farm- js what she is because with every 
thread woven into her fabric there has 
gone sacrifice, hard work and the 
0. it w righteous living of our fathers; and 
| he she is what she is because there still 
. Noe lives in her that spirit of questing, urg- 
a ing her ever on and on. 
Ragas = e have America where every one 
bo r gfus can say with Van Dyke: 
| her sis- Iknw that Europe’s wonderful, yet 
f sterner something seems to lack; 
if our The Past is too much with her, and the 
ould try people looking back. 
they at- But the glory of the Present is to 
es at the make the Future free,— 
W. T. L. We love our land for what she is and 
d pe he what she is to be. 
is bad as 
Oh, it’s home again, and home again, 
been on America for me! 
know the Iwant a ship that’s westward bound 
ming on to plough the rolling sea, 
and in To the blessed Land of Room Enough 
r $2,000 beyond the ocean bars, 
-onnected Where the air is full of sunlight and 
<penses. the flag is full of stars. 
n of rota- . ; 
veanenaha Of our glorious history, farm people 
sponsl ha A ° 
4 betes ve an especial right to be proud. 
The history of America is the history 
ple could af th . 
~but we @ American farmer. To a very 
ich with Seat extent the faults and virtues of 
America from Jamestown to the Twen- 
tieth Century were the faults and vir- 
ties of men and women who dwelt 
articular upon the land. Therein lies the secret 
he scrub a America’s success. When she de- 
ly got it@prts too far from the solid and 
of 1916, fm Mtural virtues and characteristics of 
- pounds Meter rural people, then America will 
two of Mm ease to progress. For as nearly as 
applying {Mm ‘tat indescribable something which we 
) pounds Mall the “American Spirit” can be de- 
7, turned MM *tibed, it is those principles of homely 
ear and@™™Yttue, high character, honesty, cour- 
: age, sobriety, love of home and love of 
as off we , Which are so characteristic ef 
ire, lime Mjtral people. It is and has been the 
t the hay "aining in responsibility, the neces- 
r we put Mi sity of overcoming, bitter adversity and 
- acre on fm te irritating problems of the sil and 
ting it to MM of the elements which has developed in 
| to the American farmer these fundamen 
the per- virtues, : 
most Now, these virtues, and the results 
, grass— om lives built on them, have been 
n of rye, fmm tanded to us. But with the pride in 
> field in blessings which we received be- 
(ause we are sons and daughters of 
to speak @en and women who dwell upon the 
hat little d there must be also the humblest 
al ferti MP spirit and a grave sense of great 
ids make @} "sponsibility. For we are only steps 
while. i the great scheme of the Master. The 
p a herd, Wealth of the ages is ours of to-day to 
- at all, have and to hold, but only for a little 
ib stock, »and on usdevolves the task andthe 
pought #@ ®sponsibility of adding a little to the 
ers show @ *cumulated good and of passing it on 


4 little better for our stewardship to 
e who are to come after. There 
Was a time when nearly everyone in 
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“Onward !”—The Spirit of America 


A Tribute to. the Men and Women Who Live on the Land 


(Continued from page 451) 


America was directly or indirectly 
connected with the farm. But the 
cities have grown until now those of 
the land are in the minority. Yet this 
makes the farmer’s responsibility -all 
the greater and the task ali the harder 
of making the fundamental lessons 
which they receive from the soil, the 
cattle and the elements count for all 
of the people. 

_ Every age has its own problems and 
its own fights. Our problems of this 
age, though different from those of 
America’s pioneers, are none the less 
diffficult to overcome. The world is 
up-side dowy. Unrest and discontent 
prevail everfwhere. People in America 
are having difficult times. Farmers, 
particularly, are having trouble in 
making both ends meet. But our trou- 
bles after all are trivial compared to 
those of millions in other parts of the 
world. More people have starved in 
Europe since the war than were killed 
by the war. Nations who stood should- 
er by shoulder in the war for civiliza- 





tion are now quarreling among them- 
selves, while Rome burns. People seem 
pleasure mad. Morality is below par. 
No man knows just how the world is 
to be rebuilt. But rebuild it we must, 
and to the farm people there now comes 
the duty of forgetting selfish problems 
and of meeting the present crisis as our 
farmer fathers and mothers met theirs, 
remembering when our troubles threat- 
en to overwhelm us the faith we must 
keep with those of the past, and, with 
the boys of Flanders Fields, so well 
expressed by John McCrae: 


“In Flanders fields the poppies blow, 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place and in the sky 
The larks still bravely singing fly, 
Scarce heard amidst the guns below. 
We are dead! Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe 
To you from falling hands we throw 
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The torch! Be yours to hold it high 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


FARM IMPLEMENT EXPORTS 
.GROWING 


Exports of agricultural implements 
from the United States during the 
month of, August were valued at $3,- 
352,657, according to figures compiled 
by the Agricultural Implement Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. 
This is the first time that the $3,000,- 
000 mark has been reached in any one 
month since July, 1921, and it is the 
highest figure attained since April, 
1921, in which month the exports were 
valued at $4,081,333. The increase for 
August was 46 per cent, as compared 
with July, and amounted to $1,064,934. 
Should these figures continue to in- 
crease, even moderately, for the bal- 
ance of the year, the total exports for 
the year, although not so high as ex- 
ports for the years immediately preced- 
ing, will reach a figure that seemed 
hardly possible at the beginning of 
year. iain 
It isn’t so much the number of trees 
in the orchard that counts; it’s what 
those trees produce. 
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A Practical Reminder 


for Everyday Farmers 


You know your farm like a book. Whether it covers 80 acres or 320 
acres, you are perfectly familiar with every corner of every field. You 
know the lay and contents of the buildings that make up your homestead. 
With your eyes shut you can tally the livestock and all the items of 
farm equipment. To be well posted on these things is a matter of 
pride with you and a matter of careful management besides. 


This policy could well be carried a step further. Profitable, economi- 
cal farming is so largely a matter of modern, improved machines that 
every good farmer should keep posted also on the equipment on the 
market so that when occasion arises he may invest to the very best 


purchase of new machines. 


We are therefore printing here for your information the list of 
standard, reliable, most popular farm equipment— 








THE McCORMICK-DEERING LINE 





Grain Binders 
Threshers 


Headers 
Push Binders 
Mowere 

Hay Rakes 
‘Tedders 

Hay Loaders 





Baling Presses 
rn Planters 

Listers 

Corn Cultivators 

Corn Binders 


| ———esaaamaees 


Side-Delivery Rakes 
Sweep Rakes and Stackers 
Combined Side Rake and Tedder 


* of FARM OPERATING EQUIPMENT 


Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
One-Horse Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 
Kerosene Engines 
Tractors 

Motor Trucks 

Cream Separators 
Manure Spreaders 


Corn Pickers 

Corn Shellers 

Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 
Huskers and Silo Fillers 
Beet Seeders 

Beet Cultivators 

Beet Pullers 

Cotton Planters 

Grain Drills 

Lime Sowers 

Broadcast Seeders 
Tractor Plows 

Walking Plows 

Riding Plows 
Disk Harrows 
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93 ->BRANCH+-HOUSES:+ AND: 


This equipment is always available for you at the store of the 
McCormick-Deering dealer. In the list are many items for farming in 
winter—such as engines, various belt power machines, cream sepa- 
rators, motor trucks, etc. Make the McCormick-Deering dealer’s store 
your headquarters. Use the service for which his establishment is 
famous. Write us direct for information on any of the above machines. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago 


of America 


(Ineorporated) 
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pewaaesses | Erom Dairy Barn to Glass Houses 
High Priced Land Necessitates More Intensive Methods of Production 


northwestern Pennsylvania, Expand- dark, rich soil which is a sort of com- what stirred up this fall over a rath 

: ing westward, it has insisted upon promise between the prairie types and radical change in type which suddenly 

~ - taking possession of a good share of the lake shore sands. It is in this re- appeared last spring. Selection work 
the dairy farm gion that a large share of American was, of course, neglected during th 
INVESTIGATE—Get of Willis Bros. onion sets are produced. The neighbor- war, and in the meantime the a 
on W ‘o- Buckle Harness, In order to re- hood was settled by thrifty and hard- variety, “Easy Blanching,” became a 
main in business working Hollanders, to whom the ted- strong competition. The new strain t 
they haveturned ious labor of weeding and cultivating “Golden” is strong growth, earlier and 
from cows to is not so irksome as to most of our own  blanches more readily than the old, 
> lll ta » atete for ever ~— | lettuce and to- people. ;. : Some hold that the heart is not a 
Try Walsh Harnesson Your Team ’ matoes under Seed is sown very thickly—sixty heavy in the new, and there js nll. 
Return if not satisfactory. Costs less, | glass. They be- pounds per acre being the usual rate. fear as to its keeping quality. Part of 
gan building in The close planting prevents the bulb. the difficulty will doubtless be over. 
: chi. ZA, = 1919 when costs from growing too large. After the tops come by cultural adjustment. At the 
wales, § easy tern were at the peak die down the tiny onions are cured and same time it seems unfortunate that 80 

us WALSH Pree A Os ' though they stored in trays in houses of hollow tile, marked a change should have been 
— ! . were fortunate which provide good protegtion against made without wider opportunity for 

Keefe Ave. ~or skillful— cold. Most of the sets are grown under . trial and comparison. 


Milwaukee, Wis. : : 
in securing Visit the Market 


favorable quota- ‘ . hi a 

PAUL WORK tions even at S"CRETARY WALLACE SAYS Any ee ships as much as five 
that time. They E UNDERPAID hundred dollars worth of vegetables 
| have added from year to year. FARMERS AB annually should visit one of our great 
_ Their construction, includ&hg radia- American farmers, comprising Sea an bee gon ews hgh would 
tion but not heating plant, has been about one-third of the country’s “= ” outieien “ oo “an many 
OPERATES between sixty and seventy cents per population, find themselves, not- om vo el : Py sg Bemomy Petey @ 
onion square foot of ground. In 1922, they withstanding their hard work and ws no Oh South Water teed th 
CutsPeurt | Were able to sell lettuce and tomatoes large production this year, still cago, not long ago. Even the i- 
be to a value of about $7,000, a little more laboring under a serious disad- il ted shi Henao hoe vee fen 
than half coming from the latter crop. vantage as compared with other pe at $5 he e “ap Settee ea 
| The operations have yielded a neat groups of workers because of the with dirt =" en onl n ‘scol ae 
profit, after all labor and other expenses disproportionate relationship of _ : te ee i > a pe = 
were charged. ; prices, Secretary Wallace of the pag len id bu the — 
The season is begun with lettuce, two Department of Agriculture told or two wou — 

crops being matured each winter. President Harding and Congress Cannery Tomato Crop 
oem Mn yg ae iy * a nase to-day in = annual — Four of the States where American 
t ; | Where Grand Rapids plants weig Among the causes which con- Agriculturist is most widely read in- 
Spek? Seo What Vou Gxd~Goedal WITTE nearly or quite half a pound. As the tribute to the abnormal relation- siode a full third of the country’s A... 
extension hopper—weight over axle—2 whee] last crop of lettuce is sold, tomato ship of farm prices to the prices nery tomato acreage.- Maryland shows 
truck—easy to move. Direct Geared. Lever con- plants are set and they are trained on of other things, Secretary Wallace 37,000 acres, New Jersey 17.000 ‘Dela- 
trolled clutch—Arm swing motion. We have | twine to single stems. The plants aver- mentioned these: wane 13,000, and New York 9,000, ra 


only one Log Saw—our New Improved. Lighter, . t 
stronger—steady running—worth more. Litetime § | age four to five pounds of fruit each. Only two States in the 
Union exceed New York in yield per 


' , i : round numbers. 
ge es Ee a ~~ fg plants are —— — each ng ears of many farm 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, | day to assist in pollination. e first comer . > 4 ; Marvlan and Delaw 
1806 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. fruits are ready the latter part of May Continued high freight rates. tees bl _— the . anal 
1806 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. and picking continues until August. Maintenance of industrial wages pewestelle wah ayee x Need a ; tO =o 
No commercial fertilizer is used in at near war-time levels. somewhat equa Ze: amony the four. 
r none The average yield per acre for the 


—_—— Tien | te atta ieeie tee a . Economic depression and de- . 
green-houses but stable manure is .preciated currency in European country is 4.8 tons, with extremes of 


applied to the soil twice a year. The - ; 2 

KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR soil is also sterilized once a year by the countries. ; ' a ry ily true that high 
Famous Everywhere use of live steam. This is to control Interference with the efficient ee ee ee ee 
Cate pes tae functioning of necessary industri yield and economy of production go 
because one man can operate without help of any 4 | NeMatodes or eel-worms and also fun- Se in hand. It bas been shows with 

A aise ie eens Miran: Liataneen gated vous diseases. Unreasonably high costs of dis- hand in hand. as been shown wi 
eebeset. Gate all teste bent ; tribution of some farm products. tomatoes, however, that few growers 
‘ How Chicago Greenhouse Men Sell ss , . have reached the limit of improved prac- 
Greenhouse vegetable growers in the It will never be possible for tice. Figures from New Jersey, New 
vicinity of Chicago have made excellent the farmers to relate their pro- York, and Indiana all indicate that good 
progress in the marketing of their prod- duction to profitable demand with erops result in low cost per ton. Many 
ucts. They have done it quietly—with- the nicety of the manufacturer, factors help to bring .heavy tonnage, 
out drives or sign-up campaigns. both because they cannot control among them well-prepared soil, good 
Whenever a group of them has made the elements which influence pro- plants, seasonable setting, and judicious, 
Write for Catalogue up its mind that they want a better duction and cannot estimate de- though not lavish, use of fertilizer. 
SPROUL MFG. CO State way to sell than the ordinary commis- mand so closely. Neither will the Phosphorus seems to be the most useful 
Del N Y ; of Trees sion channels, they have simply formed farmers ever be able to organize of the three common fertilizer constitu- 
SOSVEM, ES Se You Tap a company under the usual corporation as have the labor unions, and. by ents in most States. 
. rules and regulations and discipli- 


law, each member owning as much re 
| stock as they mutually agree upon. Bary measures Compe: ouecience 


ici j ambt or 
Then they rent a store, h r to policies adopted. They can, In German sections the Hamburg 
USE A ele SAW/ and go ook o The Secsttahhors tole however, bring about a better root parsley is appreciated. This plant 
, ° a , A. djust t of producti d k top like that of the plain pars- 
This outfit casily cuts 15 ~ 2% advantage of the facilities offered, and aqjustmen production, an makes @ top : he size aad 
cords a day, fails trees, $9 1 50 others are free to sell in the same way. especially of marketing, to the ley: and the root is about the size a 
buzzes up branches. Does — There are now four of these growers’ needs and purchasing ability of shape of a Short Horn carrot. The 
possible customers, if they will flavor is more delicate than that of the 


0 Se -j RIE is a growing industrial city in of Chicago is a region marked by a Muckland celery growers are some. 
> 
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Hamburg or Root Parsley 





pA F.0.B. Ottawa commission houses 
OT TAWA 1923" $97.25, This does not seund like many of the perfect their organizations and parsnip and the texture is tine and 
a ees MODEL Pittsburgh > ical +3 y call to their aid men skilled in tender. Some describe it as between 
aul Gaunt Siete plans of cooperation that are advanced : - aa , ‘ - ip in flavor and qual- 
Mo ..0\ Qvoratad Vaives, Phrottling nowadays. Doubtless these growers are interpreting conditions which in- salsify and parsnip in flavor a! 
Governor, Burns Kerosene. A . . 
Mar | Write today forFree Book. missing some advantages that come fluence supply and demand. Better ity. It is worthy of wider use. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. ; . : di djustment of farm production —_——— 
., Ottews, lene. through cooperation, according to a ae 
ite es. is worth striving for. Both the BETTER TO START NEW BED 
farmers and the consuming public 
would be benefited through more PAUL WORK 
success- 


Hoyle. It is clear that they have avoid- 
ed much of the dissension that is sure 

stable production and therefore Can an old asparagus bed be moved . 
more stable prices. fully? If so, what time would be best’?—(B. 


to arise when a mob of producers is 

| first signed up on enthusiasm, and then 

a —_ - a wh = or an- Brown, Fayette County, Pa. 

nounced afterward. en the time is ‘ sets of the 
! ripe the Chicago people will doubtless The asparagus = en ye » = of 
‘unite for greater efficiency. In the contracts for dealers who store and top, a ave _ e uP 0 an 
/ meantime it would be dangerous to try market them. The 1922 contract price pac i r - * ag to %4-ine 
'to force such an issue, even oan was generally 80 cents a bushel. An ¢Y!Ndrcal roots, trom 


mney Ps ° . . ; ; uch as 6 or 8 
om factory prices oday. | growers are competing against grow- increasing number of growers ate 1? diameter, and as m snot Saf 
Devertment S001 Cleveland, Onto After all. the success of coopera- building small storehouses and holding feet long. In fact, I canno F 
, e " ars , success - § . , 
soo Pracicths apo P i whether anyone has found just how tar 


tion does not depend so largely upon their own sets. ‘ . ount of the 
f  Patalng incolorsexplains | details of organization as upon the will Crops and plantings are usually ~— do —— = dn it is not 
Free Catalog '* colors explain to work together. spoken of in terms of pounds of seed. Dature 0 e y "»lants to 8 
— > th gg mes ae ~ University of The average yield for 1922 is low— feasible to move established plants 
| Weess, She cteherwecdweciseels | or, S- Colby, of the Universty ¢ Spushel ound, or about ew location. 
oy my Illinois, places raspberries in order of around 3% bushels per pound, or about It is better to procure new, vigor 


ath any running 
ous one-year-old plants and set them 























ear, Send for Sh, Lh. fruitfulness as follows: Black, red, 210 bushels per acre. ——< year the 
FlactricWheelCo. CO purple. Does this agree with New crop was about twice as heavy. instead. Roots as usually sold are 8 
2 Elm St.,Quiney, iit. he —— e* — at- Golden Self-Blanching Celery mixed multitude of large and sma 
a a eee | ee oe ee eee. See Most of the celer own in America If you cannot buy them from a nur 
y The OSPRAYMO om that different varieties must be is Gold Self-Blanchine. This sort does amin who will sort them for you 
Line of Sprayers pruned differently, according to — not possess high quality, but it grows it is better to buy twice as many # 
raction potato sprayers to ee ae He st aay well, cafries well and sells well on ac- needed and discard the weaklings. 
note m Strong pressure, every a a “a ‘toe. Ee Idi count of its fine appearance. Most of still better plan, if time will perm 
Sor setalnnte utakp rene colection: Bea's |“ thy = ang also Aolcine the seed of this variety is from an_ is to grow your own, planting the 
CO., Dept. 10, Elmira, wy. x. | SUCKETS In Check, ancient and famous seed house in in rows 18 to 24 inches apart 
oe Where Do Onion Sets Come From? France, The American-grown seed is thinning to 3 or 4 inches in the To¥ 
When writing to advertisers please Cook County, Ill., is great in area as usually but one generation removed This takes more room than the us 


mention American Agriculturist. well as population. Some miles south from this source. practice, but it insures strong roots. 
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HE School of Agriculture at Coble- 

skill is offering two short courses 
of interest to farm people. Each course 

ins January 2nd, and continues for 
‘ht weeks, closing February 23rd. 
oe jon is free to residents of the State. 
Board is provided at cost and expenses 
sre very low. , ee 

The course in Agriculture is intended 
for men and young men, who have 
slready established a farm business, and 
who can be away only for a short 

riod, or who expect to take up farm- 
ing at once. The course deals with the 
jifferent subjects of interest and im- 

rtance on New York Farms. - _ 

The course in Ice Cream Making is 
designed to meet the great demand for 
trained men in this - field which has 
come with the increased sale and use 
of ice cream. Instruction covers every 
hase of the subject. Applicants should 
be at least eighteen years of age. 

The school, located on the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad, between Albany 
and Binghamton, is a _ modern,’ well 
equipped institution which enrolls 
among its present students, represen- 
tatives from twenty-five counties in 
New York State, with a few from other 


States. 


IN NORTHERN NEW YORK 


Franklin Co.—We have had a most 
wonderful fall in Franklin County. It 
gave the farmers a splendid opportunity 
to close up their farm work before 
heavy weather set in. Most everyone 
has completed fall plowing. Stock of 
all kinds are in the barns and are on 
full winter feeding. Farm and Home 
Institutes are being held in several 
towns in the county. The meetings afte 
being addressed by Mr. Porter of Jef- 
ferson County and Mrs. Jones of Otsego 
County, as well as County Agent Kelsey. 
Mot farm products are bringing léw 
pres. Dressed beef, 6 to 9 cents, 
dressed pork, 10 to 15 cents, eggs, 60 
ents a dozen, potatoes, 45 cents a 


_ bushel, live fowls, 16 to 18 cents a 


und, hay, $16 a ton, oats, 40 cents a 

hel, wheat, $1.25, corn meal, $2 per 
100 pounds, middlings, $1.75.— (Horace 
T. Johnson. 


Warren Co.—Early October brought 
forth the first real cold snap. How- 
ever, during the middle of the month 
conditions changed, with the result that 
we had very mild weather. Afterfeed 
is not particularly good and of poor 
quality, endeieaiie due to the hard 
freeze we had early-- in November. 
There is little or no demand for or sale 
of cattle at any price. The farmers 
are reporting low butterfat tests. Butter 
isin good demand at 40 cents a pound. 
The supply is not equal to the demand. 
The production of butter in this vicin- 
ity is below average for the season. 
Dressed hogs are bringing 14 cents, 
pigs, 16 cents. Not much sale for fat 
cattle——(R. T. Armstrong. 


Essex Co.—The extreme cold spell 
which came late in October, injured 
quantities of apples and potatoes that 
had remained unharvested. However, 
since then, beautiful weather has aided 
farmers in their fall plowing. Pastures 
are still fairly good. Butterfat 45 
cents, eggs, 50 cents, potatoes, $1 a 
bushel, oats, 55 to 60 cents. The corn 
crop is not as good as last year.—(M. 
E. Burdick. 


ALONG THE SOUTHERN TIER 


Broome Co.—The gift by the Endi- 
cott-Johnson Company, to the city of 
Binghamton, of a plot of ground in the 
Southern part of the municipality, 
arouses no small interest on the part of 
farmers of this locality, in as much as 
itis the suggestion of Mr. George F. 
Johnson, who made “the gift in behalf 
of the corporation of which he is the 
head, that a part of the land be used 
a a market for the public. There has 
eretofore been no desirable location 
or this market, farmers simply backin 
their trucks and autos up to the ead 
om the west side of the courthouse 
Square to make their sales. The site 
donated by the E.-J. Company, will, it 


8 believed, lead to the establishment 
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Farm News From Our Eastern Territory 


New York School oy Agriculture Announces Short Courses for Farmers - 


of a fine public market here, perhaps 
equaling those at Johnson City and 
Endicott, now in successful operation, 
and a great help to the farming com- 
munity. Another feature of this matter, 
is that the E.-J. Company announces 
that it will use an old tannery standing 
on the plot of ground part of which has 
been given to Binghamton for a shoe 
factory, making a fine line of footwear, 
in which 1,000 hands will be employed. 
This will mean more produce sold by 
the farmers living in the surrounding 
country. 

The electric light line, up the valley 
of Nanticoke Creek and on to Marathon, 
Cortland County, through Union, Maine, 


Glen Aubrey, Whitney Point and Lisle, : 


is well under way. This is an extension 
of the Binghamton Heat, Light and 
Power Company’s line. Wires are up 
we believe all the way now, while the 
local feed wires have been strung to a 
point two miles north of Maine village. 
Many farmers have had tlteir buildings 
wired, and it is believed that by the 
first of the year service will be com- 
menced. The village of Maine, is to be 
lighted as far as Bowers Corners, a 
mile north of the hamlet. The money 
for this was raised by subscription of 
the people along the line.—(E. L. V. 


Steuben Co.—Potatoes did not yield 
much better than 60 bushels per acre 
of marketable potatoes on account of 
the rot. The prices are now around 
40 cents a bushel. Oats and barley 
made an average crop, buckwheat was 
good, now bringing $1.50 a hundred. 
Help is very scarce, demanding $2 to 
$3 a day and board. Farmers feel that 
with all the road construction going on 
that there is little prospect of the labor 
situation improving, for the highway 
builders are paying higher wages and 
the men as a rule have shorter work- 
ing hours.—(C. H. E. 


Steuben Co.—We have been having 
nice fall weather and farmers have 
about completed about all of their fall 
work. There is not much of a market 
for potatoes, which is a crop that went 
big this year in our section. The Hol- 
stein-Friesian sale at Hornell a couple 
of weeks ago was well attended. Stock 
brought very good prices considering; 
the cattle men seem to feel much en- 
couraged. The sale had a decidedly 
favorable re-action—(F. H. D. 


Allegany Co.—Potatoes are all dug, 
prices average from 45 to 50 cents a 
bushel. The crop was rather light in 
this section; many fields only yielding 
from 50 to 75 bushels per acre. Farmers 
figure that it costs from $10 to $14 per 
acre to dig them. Beans are worth 
about $6.50 per bushel. The crop was 
quite small. Onions are worth $1 to 
$1.50 per bushel. Apples are a big crop 
and there is very little demand for 
them. Lots of cider is being made.— 
(F. E. Brown. 


NEW JERSEY FARM NOTES . 


The United Farmers’ Association of 
Union and- Middlesex counties, organ- 
ized May, 1917, has now been incor- 
porated under the name of Union, Mid- 
dlesex Counties Farmers’ Cooperative 
Association. A large frame building, 
32x 46 feet, is being erected on a plot 
of ground. purchased from C. H. 
Brewer in Clark Township, situated 
along the State Road leading from 
Plainfield: to Rahway. . The building 
will be used as headquarters of the 
Association. 

The crops grown are so diversified 
that the Association will not attempt 
cgoperative marketing, but, as in the 
past, will operate in the buying of fer- 
tilizers, lime, seeds, or other gools re- 
quired in considerable quantities. A 
board of directors consisting of Messrs. 
L. F, Faulkner, R. J. Fagan, A. Lam- 
bert, H. T. Isleib, E. L. Smith, Charles 
Weiss and C. H. Brewer were elected 
to serve until the regular annual meet- 
ing, which comes in May, 1923. 

Much damage to celery and late 
crops was done by the hard freeze of 
October 18; the plants not being hard- 
ened by previous frosts were damaged 
to a greater extent than usually is the 
case a full month later in the season. 


Not much plowing done, the ground 
being too dry. One or two light show- 
ers prouted the wheat sown, and it is 
now showing well, most pieces being 
sown around October 20. 

The apple crop in Union County has 
with two exceptions been a poor one, 
Fred Schieferstein, of Clark Township, 
and C. T. Woodruff, of Hillside, both 
securing good crops of .several varie- 
ties. Crop conditions or weather con- 
ditions have been unfavrable the entire 
season. The excessive rains during June 
and July, followed by drouth, ‘injured 
nearly every crop grown to a greater 
or less extent, while a few were fail- 
ures.—C. H. B., Usion County, N. J. 


\ 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA NOTES 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 
Threatened advances in rural tele- 


phone companies’ rates met with a 
strong protest on the part of subscrib- 





You can make a better sprouter than you can 
buy. This sprouter was made in one evening 
by a 14 year old boy with a saw and hammer. 
The cost, with heater, was $2.49. Thousands in 
use. All say it is the best and handiest made. 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 

To make hens lay their best, in winter, growing green food, 
rich in vitamins, must be fed. Sprouted oats are best. 
The Putnam Home Made Sprouter yields the best and 
gweetest sprouts and with the least work. I will send, 
free, plans for making this sprouter with description of Little 
Putnam Stove to heat it. Also instructions for use of stove 
to keep fowls’ drinking water unfrozen. Stove holds three 

ints of oil. Burns a month without trimming or filling. 

atented burner. Nothing like it. Ask your dealer, or send 
me his name and $2.00 and get one by return mail, postpaid, 
Try it. If not satisfied, return in 10 days and I'll refund 


$2.00 and postage. I run 
I.PUTNAM Route 1127-0 Elmira, N.Y. 








ers. The Public Service Commission 
has decided that the present law could 
not recognize agreements which pro- 
vided for free service in return for 
franchises or any other privilege or 
concessions. 

Eastern Pennsylvania farmers are 
being stocked with a large number of 
steers for fattening. The advance in 
the price of corn has somewhat re- 
stricted the demand for beef cattle. 
Lehigh County potato growers sur- 
passed all previous production records, 
the crop exceeding 15,000,000 bushels. 





Lower Prices oz 
Better Fence. 


pa aa pe 







Our new selling plan saves 
money. Same High quality. Prices 40% lower. 
FR EE Write for free catalog showing 

NOW_ buy Famous Peerless Fence — Gates — 
Posts—Roofing and Paints, at prices that will surprise you. 

















PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE CO., Dept.,3005 CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Fully 97 per cent of the crop consisted 
of white, round potatoes, with the 
Russet variety leading and the Irish 
Cobbler second. . 

Berks County lays claim to havin 
one of the largest peach and apple 
orchards in.the state, one grower hav- 
ing planted over 35,000 trees since 
1920. 
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are considered i 


. or registered. 
Price at market 


Bay 
Federal farmloan 
onds 





THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


If you wish to borrow 


long-time, easy-payment 


first mortgage on an improved farm 
which you personally operate and 
whichis your chiefsource of income, we 
have funds available at 532% interest. 
Send in your application at once as applications 


n the order received. Remem- 


ber, we loan only in New England, New York 
and New Jersey. 


If you wish to invest 


a small or large amount where it will be safe, 
tax-free and available when needed, buy our 
5% Federal Farm Loan Bonds, issued under U. 
S. Government supervision. These Bonds may 
be had in denominations as low as $40, coupon 


Interest is paid twice a year. 
to yield about 4.5%. 


Inquire of the Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Farm Loan Association in your County or write to 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 



































and remember to use only 















Bumper Crops 


with S 0 LVAY 


Fields that give little cost you just as much | 
labor as fields that give you big. Sour soil it. \ 
often the cause — correct it, make the soil sweet, ths 
field fertile, the crop big, the profit large, by using 
SOLVAY PULVERIZED LIMESTONE 


Dor,'t wonder why you have no big crops -Use lime and get them, 


sults right away and for years after, Safe, will not burn—easy to apply 
Learn all about Lime. Write for the SOLVAY Lime Book—it’s free! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., SYRACUSE, N.Y 
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~—it is finely ground, gives re 
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See to it that there is song and 
cackle, scratch and action, going on in 


your poultry yard. 


That’s when the eggs come. 


Feed 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


See them get busy. It gives hens pep. 
Nux Vomica is what does it—that greatest 


of all nerve tonics. 
hold still. 
her hop around. 


Pan-a-ce-a has Quassia in it to make hens 
hungry. Great combination! One makes them 
eat—the other helps them digest what they 


eat. 


No dormant egg organs when that com- 
bination gets to work on a hen’s system. You 


just get eggs—eggs. 


A Pan-a-ce-a hen is always a hungry hen— 
She gets off the roost 
winter mornings, ready to scratch for her 


an industrious hen. 


breakfast. 


Tell your dealer how many hens you have. 
There’s a right-size package for every flock. 
200 hens, the 25-lb. pail 


100 hens, the 12-Ib. pkg. 
60 hens, the 5-Ib. pkg. 


GUARANTEED 


DR. HESS & CLARK 








A Pan-a-ce-a hen can’t 
It’s her good feeling that makes 





I spent 30 
years in perfect- 
ong Pan-a-ce-a. 


500 hens, the 100-lb. drum caaee ans 


For fewer hens, there is a smaller package. 


Ashland, O. 














id Roberts 


poultry 


cessfully used for over thirty years— 
ness in preventing and overcomin 
in hundreds of herds every year 


Stop losing calves 
nestion pertaining to ABORTION IN COWS. 


animal ailment, whether it be cow, horse, pig, sheep or 
A complete line for the protection of your live stock. 
Dr. DAVID ROBERTS’ ANTI-ABORTION TREATMENT has been suc- 
it is long past the experimental stage. 
Abortion in cows is bein 
fhether you own five he 


Stamp Abortion Out and Kee 


Send for FREE copy of ‘‘ THE CATTLE SPECIALIST.” Answers every 
Tells how to treat your own herd at small expense. 
in St., ¥ ha, Wi 


) 5.8 
i, Dr. Dav Animal Medicines 
1 _  &# Prescriptions—Sold by Druggists or Direct 
a A prescription for every 


irite Dr. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO., Inc. 













Its effective- 
satisfactorily demonst 
or five hun , you can 


it Out 
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more power or turn it 


cranking—Durable, Reliable, Guaranteed—T 





The 


for All Farm Wor 


nge power as you change jobs—Turn on 


, The One 
down as needed—1% 
3, 4, 5, or a strong 6 H, P. all in one engine. Light to 
move—Sets anywhere without fastening down. 
Runs Washer, Pump, Saw, Grinder, Etc, 
Busiest machine on the farm— Kerosene or gasoline—Starts easy—No 
‘housands used. Write now 
for description and bargain factory price of this wonderful farm engine. 


wards Motor Co. 433 Main St.. Springfield, O. 


» 2» 





WANTED 


Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN—BOYS OVER 16 SHOULD 








SEND COUPON IMMEDIATELY 


Steady Work 
No Layoffs 
Paid Vacations’ 


Common education sufficient 


Send coupon today — SURE 


/ Add 


J a) sample 
Railway Mail Clerk Examination questions; (2) 


Sirs Send me, without charge 
schedule showing places of all coming U. 8. 
Government examinations +) list of many Gov- 


ernment jobs now obtainable, 






How a typical young farmer’s wife met 
her problem of helping to earn the family’s 
income is told in this true-life story. The 
experiences and setbacks she met will remind 
many of our readers of similar perplexities. 
Her final success isa tribute to the grit 
wthout which a farmer’s wife can hardly 
hope to pull her share of the load.—Editor. 


HEN my husband and I were mar- 
ried, we had thirty-five dollars be- 
tween us, after we’d paid for the license 
and given the Justice of the Peace his 
fee. We decided to buy a cow with it. 
Jack already had a team, and a red 
sow with eleven pigs, besides the 20 
acres of bottom land his father had left 
him. We borrowed his mother’s furni- 
ture, and started housekeeping in a tiny 
house. That summer I had purchased 








POULTRY ON THE INCREASE 
IN AFRICA 


Poultry is kept to some small 
extent by practically every farmer 
throughout the Union of South 
Africa. According to a census 
taken in 1920, the total number 
of fowls in South Africa is given 
at 7,137,988; ducks, 318,326; 
geese, 209,650; and turkeys, 181,- 
224. In 1913 the Union imported 
20,834,819 eggs, while in 1921 the 
exports from South Africa 
amounted to 20,831,764 eggs, 
practically all of which went to 
England. With the growth of 
the poultry industry, a greater 
interest, is being taken in incuba- 
tors and brooders, and according 
to Consul C. J. Pisar, Cape Town, 
in a report to the Department 
of Commerce, there is_ being 
opened up an extensive field for 
the sale of all kinds of poultry 
equipment. 




















150 Rhode Island Red eggs, and 50 
white Guinea eggs. They hatched all 
right, and I began to make various 
plans for spending my -bank account. 
But alas for my hopes! Together the 
rats and weasels took all my Guineas 
and the chickens turned out to be 15 
young roosters and only 4 hens. 

My grandmother gave me 6 hens and 
father 11. I was as proud as a peacock 








when I set my first hen, and she came 
off with one chicken. The folks gave 
me several settings of eggs, and in all I 
hatched out 250 chickens. Again every- 
thing looked rosy. One dark, rainy 
May morning I went to the chicken 
house the first thing, as usual, to see 
how the baby chicks had withstood the 
heavy rain of the night before. Almost 
one-third of them lay dead, buried in 
the sand and mud that covered the floor 
of the chicken house. I gathered up 
over fifty of the little fellows that 
were still alive and took them to the 
house. 

My small nephew came in a few min- 
utes afterward, and, on _ returning 
home, he informed his mother that I 
had every pot and pan on the place 
full of chickens; that even the oven 
was full! Yet I saved them. 


Bad Luck with Guineas 


Then along came the roup. Before I 
found a safe, reliable remedy to check 
it, one rooster, six hens, and the greater 
part of the chickens had disd. And I 


| finally wound up with 123 young ones, 
| 30 of them being roosters. 


I started 


| out with four Guineas, and on the first 





of May one old Guinea rooster died. 
“I’ve still got one rooster left,” I told 
my husband. That night I found three 
eggs in the Guinea nest. The supposed 
rooster was a hen! 

The Guinea chicks hatched out of 15 
eggs and they only lived two days. One 
Guinea hen died and a truck, in passing, 
killed the other, leaving us only one 
hen. Neighbors gave me 8 eggs, just 
ready to hatch out, and I raised 7 out 
of the 8 Guineas hatched off. Discour- 
aging at times, wasn’t it? At times I 
felt more like crying than laughing, but 
I still kept pegging ahead. It takes 
time and patience no matter how expe- 
rienced one may be in regard to poultry 
matters. Those of you who have begun 
and failed, take heart and begin again! 





.) : eras m 
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A Case of “Pegging Away’ 


A Reader Tells of Her “Great Expectations” 


It takes time, hard work, and 
patience to successfully brin 
turity even a small flock. Start 
with a small number, and, as yoy he. 
experienced, enlarge it gradually. And 
don’t cry your eyes out if you fail ty 
make a fortune the first season. pj 
eases will come, and sometimes the wan 
best of remedies in the hands of th 
best poultry raisers fail to do any peed 


Plenty of 
& to ma. 


A Good Formula for Pests 


The lice and mites were by far th 
worst trouble that I had to contend 
with. At last I got rid of them } 
spraying the roosts and nests with th 
following mixture: , 

Boil 4 gallons of water in which 
dozen cakes of laundry (soft soap is 
better) soap has been cut up until the 
soap has dissolved and forms a thick 
mixture. When quite thick, take from 
the fire and pour the soap into an old 
tub or bucket. Then add 1 pint of tur- 
pentine, 1 pint of carbolic acid, ang } 
gallon of kerosene. Stir this well, usip 
a wooden paddle, and be careful’ aboup 
your hands, for this will sometimes bjs. 
ter. Pour it into your spray and Spray 
the walls, nests and roosts well. Do 
this once a week if mites are bad, and 
whitewash the house, inside and oyt 
once every month, especially during the 
hatching season, paying particular gt. 
tention to the cracks and crevices in the 
walls and around the nests. This jg 
where the pests lay their eggs and 
hatch out. \ 

And remember, first and last; of all 
that to save a chick in time, sometimes 
saves more than nine.—Pauline Carmen, 


€GG PACKAGES THAT INVITE 
SALES 
WARNER E. FARVER 


Poultrymen who sell eggs to private 
customers, may well consider the use 
of dozen-egg cartons which prevent 
breakage and also present an attractive 
appearance. As the eggs are brought 
from the poultry-house they may be 
graded and placed in these packages 
rather than waiting for some future 
time. As the time approaches to deliver 
the eggs to the customers al! that is 
necessary is to count the number of 
cartons to fill the orders. This is prae- 
ticable whether orders are filled person 
ally or by parcel post as often is done 
Very seldom is an egg broken during 
transit when these containers are used. 
Many customers save these cartons and 
return ‘them to the person supplying 
the eggs. They may be used a dozen 
times if care is taken in handling them. 


We think it pays to have the name 
of the farm printed on the cartons or 
whatever form of container used. But 
this is optional. It is possible to have 
this done at a little extra cost to the 


purchaser when placing the order with 
the company furnishing the cartons. 
It is a good business principle to select 
a brand name for the eggs and have 
this printed along with the farm name. 
This is also of special value when the 
eggs are sold through a local dealer. If 
there is mer't to the eggs produced 
customers wil] «-on form the habit of 
asking for a cerita 1 brand of eggs. 


Selling Loose Out of Date 


The former custom of selling eggs 2 
baskets and paper bags is past an 
gone. It is unbusinesslike. It is only 
a few years since eggs were sold un 
graded and mixed and several weeks 
old. There may still be cases of this 
kind but conditions are rapidly improv 
ing. Poultry is no longer kept as 4 
sideline and without a real purpose 
view by a large number of people and 
this means increased egg production 
To dispose of a greater amount of egg 
better methods must be adhered to. 

Grocers are learning that costs 
money to produce high-class eg¢s and 
when they know they are getting high 
class eggs, they are willing to put uP 
the price. Hence the reason for adopt 
ing business methods in disposing © 
eggs and then being sure that you have 
goods that will stand inspection. 19 
selling fresh and infertile eggs in dot- 
en-cartons and see if it will not prov 
profitable. 
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p to the first of December there 
ms to have been quite a scarcity 
of fluid milk, in the eastern markets, 
rticularly in New York City. Many 
dealers found it difficult to get an ade- 
wate supply. The Sheffield-Farms for 
wstance in some cases at least, limited 
Geir customers usual supply telling 
them that the Company were unable 
to get enough milk for the time. being 
to give them all that they want. _ 
Probably a reason for this scarcity 
was the fact that the good fall weather 
made it possible for farmers to keep 
their cows out on pasture without 
feeding thei very much grain. With 
the coming of the cold snap around the 
frst of December, farmers put their 
cows in the stables for the winter and 
began to feed them some concentrates, 
which has increased the supply, until 
now most of the dealers report that they 
have more than a plentiful supply. The 
price of Grade B milk, also was in- 
creased on the first of December in 
New York City, from 15 cents a quart, 
to 16 cents a quart, which decreased 
consumption, as a raise in price always 


see 


does. P . 

Taking the situation as a whole, the 
market for fluid milk and for other 
dairy products, seems to be fairly 
healthy, particularly if it is compared 
with the market for other farm pro- 
ducts. It can be kept strong if farmers 


do not try to crowd their cows to the 


last ounce of production, thereby caus- 
ing a supply that the demand cannot 
keep up with. 


GENERAL MANAGER HOVEY 
RESIGNS 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association announces the resignation 
of Mr. W. W. Hovey, who for some 
years has been General Manager of the 
Association. Mr. Hovey’s resignation 
wil take effect January 1. 

Mr. Hovey is known as one of the 
most efficient and hard-working men in 
the business. He was with the Co- 
operative Association when the pooling 
plan was started, and his good judg- 
ment and hard work has been no small 
factor in saving the Association from 
many mistakes and in the progress it 
has made. ; 

Mr. Hovey has not announced his 
plans for the future, but he will no 
doubt go into business for himself 
along some line-in accord with his 
training and experience. The Coopera- 
tive Association has not yet selected 
Mr. Hovey’s successor. 


MILK PRICES IN 1916 AND 1922 


Albert Manning, Master of the New 
York State Grange and Secretary of 
the Dairymen’s League Co-Operative 
Association, recently made an interest- 
ing comparison of prices paid by the 
Association, during the past summer, 
with the prices paid by dealers to 
farmers, during the summer of 1916, 
before the League became effctive. 

Mr Manning says: “We have taken 
four months, June, July, August and 
September, for both years and in mak- 
ing a comparison have found the follow- 
ing facts: 

“The 1916 prices were paid at Oxford, 
Chenango County, N. Y. by the Borden’s 
Farm Products Co. for 3 per cent milk; 
the 1922 prices were paid by, the League 








at the same station in cash, plus 
Certificates if Indebtedness: 
1916 1922 

June $1.00 June $1.37 
July 1.16 July 1.65 
Aug 1.32 Aug. 1.83 
1.41 Sept. 2.065 
A age $1.22 Average $1.73 


including Operat- 
ing Expenses 


. You will note that before the organ- 
wation was effective, the average price 
Was $1.22 per cwt., but this year when 
all prices were depressed for milk as 
well as other commodities the average 
&Toss price was $1.73. This includes 
&penses, cash and Certificates of In- 
debtedness. Taking out the expenses, 

e average net price was $1.65. In 
other words, we have paid the adminis- 


- trative cost of the organization and 


still have a difference in favor of the 
organization, of $.43 cents per cwt. In 
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The Milk Market Situation 


W. W. Hovey Resigns as Manager of the League . 


other words, with, depressed markets, 
working on unfavorable conditions, we 
are getting $.43 cents per cwt. more for 
our milk, for the four months than we 
were getting before the organization 
was active. 


When Compared to Wheat 

“Some conditions should be realized. 
For example, the price of wheat aver- 
aged 3 cents per bushel less, for the 
four months this year, than in the 
same four months in 1916. The average 
price of oats is a trifle less. The aver- 
age price of corn is 12 cents per 
bushel less, while the price of hay 
and concentrates is somewhat highef®, 
In makng a study of these figures, you 
will note that the prices now paid are 
very good. Milk, in this territory sells 
for the best average price of any farm 
commodity, with the exception of wool 
and chickens.” 

Mr. Manning also announces that the 
products carried over from the Associ- 
ation’s last fiscal year have now all 
been sold and the audit completed by 


certified accountants. The amount to 
be paid farmers on the 13th check is 
$338,209.13. This sum will be paid to 
the members as soon as the individual 
amounts: can’ be determined by the 
accountants. 


COMMITTEE OF-11 REPORTS 


One of the important dairy meetings 
recently held was the conference of co- 
operative dairy marketing associations 
held in Milwaukee, Wis., on Decem- 
ber 6. The conference was held for 
the purpose of discussing and deter- 
mining policies on the distribution of 
dairy products in America. The meet- 
ing was called by the Farmers’ Dairy 
Marketing Committee of 11, which is 
a committee appointed on the sugges- 
tion of the American Farm Bureau for 
the study of do‘ry marketing condi- 
tions. The Committee has been at work 
for many months, accumulating infor- 
mation and data that will be of inval- 
uable service to the cooperative dairy 
organizations in their work to obtain 
better prices for dairy products. 

Secretary Heaton, of the Farmers 
Dairy Marketing Committee of 11, 
made the first report of the Committee 
on its findings, The important parts 
of this report will be printed in an 
early issue of American Agriculturist. 
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UNADILLA 
T 


Box B 








' SILOS 


HE highest development in Wood 
Stave Silo Construction; embody 
most practical ideas for curing and 
keeping silage perfectly; provide for great- 
est safety and convenience in their use 
and give owners the utmost in satisfaction 
and profit. 


Send today for catalog describing the 
Better- Built Unadilla and learn how 
orders for manufacture and delivery now, 
while our factory is not rushed, earn great- 
est discount saving onthe purchase price, 


Our agency proposition 
is worth investigating 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Unadilla, N. ¥. 
















20% Protein—4.5% Fat—9% Fiber 


100 Ibs. Distillers Grains 
] 360 “ Standard Wheat Bran 
j 260 ** Yellow Hominy 
200 “* Ground Oats 
440 “ Gluten Feed 
140 “ Peanut Meal 40% 
160 “ Cottonseed Meal 43% 
100 “ Oil Meal O. P. 
200 ‘** Cane Molasses 
20 “ Salt 
20 “ Calcium Carbonate 
2000 Ibs. 


1452 Ibs. Digestible Nutrients 


G. L. F. Calf Meal 
22% Protein—4% Fat—3'z* Fiber 
300 Ibs. Oil Meal 





1560 Ibs. Digestible Nutrients 





Feeds and Grain 
Seeds 
Fertilizers 
Binder Twine 
Coal 





G. L. F. Exchange Dairy 


13% Protein—3'2% Fat—9* Fiber 


1369 Ibs. Digestible Nutrients 


Dairy Rations 
G. L. F. Milk Maker 


24% Protein—S5* Fat-—9°% Fiber 
200 Ibs. Distillers Grains 
500 “ Gluten Feed 
260 Cottonseed Meal 43% 
240 “ Oil Meal O. P. 
200 ‘** Standard Wheat Bran 
100 “ Standard Wheat Middlings 
160 Yellow Hominy 
100 “* Ground Oats 
100 Cane Molasses 
100 Peanut Mgal 10% 
20 * Salt 
20 ‘* Calcium Carbonate 
2000 Ibs. 


1506 Ibs. Digestible Nutrients 
Feeding Rations 


Stock Feed 


10° Protein—3'45 Fat—9 


THE COOPERATIVE 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








( He Fuh in Feats’) — 


- 


+ Feed Service Means Quality Rations 


e ¢ 

, : ‘HE purpose of the G. L. F. is to best serve its shareholders and 
their neighbors with Dependable Quality Goods. 

When you use G. L. F. rations you not only know the exact number of 

pounds of every ingredient in every ton mixed for you by the G. L. F. but 

you also know that every ingredient is the best obtainable. 


G. L. F. Sixteen Percent 


16% Protein —4.5% Fat—9* Fiber 
530 Ibs. Yellow Hominy 
280 Ground Oats 
300 Standard Wheat Bran 
300 Standard Wheat Middlings 
100 Gluten Feed 
50 Oil Meal 
100 Cottonseed Meal 43 


20 
20 


1476 


G. L. F. Young and Dry G,. L. F. Horse Feed 


Fiber 


1ite Oats 


440 peed Malted 480 lbs. Corn Meal 780 Ibs. Rolled No. 2 WI 
= ed Dog 180 “** Ground Oats 7 — in 2 Va _— 
300 Oat Flour 500 Wheat Bran _— Cracked No. 2 Yelo, Corn 
200 “ Blood Flour 200 “ Oil Meal 100 Rolled Barley 
500 “ Yellow Corn Meal 200 Molasses 100 Alfalfa 
20 “ Salt 100 Alfalfa Meal 9° amends 
20 “ Prec. Cal. Carb 20 ‘** Caleium Carbonate = — -_ 
* 20 “ Prec. Bone Meal 20 “ Salt ' 20 Salt 
2000 lbs. 2000 lbs. 2000 Ibs 


1483 lbs. Digestible Nutrients 


Your local G. L. F. agent will take care of your requirements, 
or if there is no local agency in your community, write 


GRANGE LEAGUE FEDERATION EXCHANGE, Inc 
203 BYRNE SQUARE BLDG. 


2000 lbs. 


Salt 
Calcium Carbonate 


Ibs. Digestible Nutrients 


G. L. F. Hog Feed 


15% Protein—4* Fat—5* Fiber 


1560 Ibs. Corn Feed Meal 


200 Tankage 

Oil Meal 

Alfalfa Meal 

20 “ Calcium Carbonate 


20 “ Salt 


100 


100 


2000 Ibs 


1609 lbs. Digestible Nutrients 


Use the G. L. F. to buy your rations 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ship- 
ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper 
cannot guarantee the safe arrival of day- 
old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the 
hatching of eggs. We shall continue to ex- 
ercise the greatest care in allowing poultry 
and egg advertisers to use this paper, but 
our responsibility must end with that. 





REAL RED REDS, Single Comb, purebred, 
deep, rich, red, vigorous Cockerels and Pullets; 
three, four, five dollars; satisfied customers. 
MEADOWBROOK FARM, Route 3, Box 210, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

MANY VARIETIES—Pure Bred Poultry, 
Baby Chicks.and Pigeons at low prices. 100 


page book in colors describes them. Mailed 
for 5 cents. FRANK FOY, Box 14, Clinton, 
Iowa. 


S. C. RHODE ISLAND Red Cockerels; 
healthy, dark red birds, bred from heavy 
laying Cornell Certified Stock. M. B. SILVER, 
Chateaugay, N. Y 


BARRED ROCKS, Detroit, Cleveland, Ohio 





State Faic winners, utility and exhibition 
stock. R. H. STURGEON, Worthington, Ohio, 
Box 2. 





FOR SALE—Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 
Cockerels, from high producing stock. Winter 
laying strain. $3 each. CLARENCE E. 
CROSS, De Kalb Jct., N. Y 


MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE and gand- 


ers $6, and $7 each, also fine Barred Rock 
Cockerels. CHARLES E. HALLOCK, Matti- 
tuck, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Single comb brown and white 
LEGHORN COCKERELS, from heavy laying 
strain. HARVEY DEAN, Harrington Park, 
ts De 


ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED COCK- 
ERELS, hens and pullets; famous Red Cherry 
strain. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 
FOR SALE—S. C. Brown Leghorn cockerels, 
fine Birds from fine Layers. $2 to $5 each. 
ETHEL MOSHER, Lowville, N. Y. 

Mam- 
Stam- 


WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS. 
moth Pekin Ducks. LAURA DECKER, 
fordville, New York. 





PRIZE WINNING AFRICAN AND TOU- 
LOUSE GEESE, White Runners and Buff 
Ducks. J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 

ROSE COMB BROWN Leghorn Cockerels. 
Extra laying strain, gwo dollars. WATSON 

% we 


RICHTMYRE, Gilboa, N 


LARGE ROUEN DUCKS; price reasonable. 
ELMER L. DUTTERA, Littlestown, Pa. 


PRIZB WINNERS, Emden Geese, Pekin 
Rouen Ducks. M. FELOCK, Newfield, N. 


and 
if 


TOULOUSE GEESE, CRANE BROOK FARM, 
Port Byron, N. Y. 








TURKEYS 
PUREBRED BOURBON red Turkeys toms 
and hens $10 and $8 each, large healthy stock, 
also purebred light Brahma and Buff Urping- 
ton pullets and cockerels early June hatched, 
$2 each, JOHN T. EAGAN, Lebanon, N. Y. 


M. BRONZE TURKEYS—Large vigorous, 
farm raised well marked; no orders accepted 
after Dec. 19th. R. C. Reds bred from non- 
broody hens that lay; good size, color cockerels 


and pens. MRS. JOHN KING, Summerville, 
No, 2, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Purebred Mammoth Bronze 


Turkeys, large boned, good markings, weigh 
12 to 17 Ibs. Price 75 cents per Ib, LOUELLA 
McARTHUR, Remsen, N. Y. 

NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS, Toulouse 
Geese, ag Rock Cockerels, ROY HILTS, 
Gouverneur, N. Y. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. Fine 
breeding stock, JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, 
NH. Y¥: 


MAMMOUTH BRONZE 


TOMS. LAURA 
DECKER, Stanfordville, N. Y. 








CATTLE 
ABERDEEN AUGUS—Two choice breeding 
and show bulls; bull calves; 20 head cows 
and heifers; they will please you; write. 
WALTER CLARK & SONS, Freeport, 0O: 
FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bull calves, 
grandsons of Forham Laddie, $35 each. May 
Rose and Masher blood. Federal accredited. 
EDGAR PAYNB, Penn Yan, N. Y. 


REGISTERED JERSEYS. Stock all ages. 
Males, $35 up. Females $60 up. Accredited 
herd. Write me, HENRY INGALLS, Green- 
ville, N. Y. 


1 PURE BRED HOLSTEIN BULL. Pontiac 


Strain, with good record for sale or will ex- 
change for 2 good Holstein Cows with good 
records. LEX STARR, New Millport, Pa. 








SHEEP 
OXFORD Rams, also 14 breeding ewes, bred. 
H. S. TILBURY, Owego, N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet article plan 
is a wonder, Get our free sample case offer. 
HO-RO-CO., 177 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 








order. 


following week’s issue. Phrase 


all communication to: 








Your Market Place 


‘This is YOUR Market Place. _It helps you to sell, buy, rent or exchange; 
to secure farm help or to find work. The address must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or number counts as‘a word. Because of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash must accompany your 
Copy must be received by Monday to guarantee insertion in the 
our wants, as others have secured your 
interest, by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 
fied advertisements are inserted at the rate of five cents a wor 
tion; no single advertisement accepted for less than one dollar. 


American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Classi- 
per inser- 
Address 














SWINE 


REAL ESTATE 





100 PIGS FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire— 
Chester White cross, Berkshire—Chester 
White cross, barrows, sows and boars, 8 to 
10 weeks old, at $5 each. Will crate and 
ship any part of the above lots c. o. d. on ap- 
proval. JOHN J. SCANNELL, Russell St., 
Woburn, Mass. Tel. 230. 








FOR SALE, REGISTERED DUROCS, sows 
and boars from Empire Pathfinder sire. The 
Prize, Profit, and Pork kind. None better. 
Walnutwood Farm, Conesus, New York. 














THREE REGISTERED O. I.°C. boars, 4 
sows 3% mos., weight 125 Ibs. Shropshire 
rams. HUBERT~-C. BEARDSLEY, Montour 
Falls, N. Y. 





BIG TYPE POLANDS, boars, sows, and pigs 
for sale, good ones, low prices. Write: me. 
G. S. HALL, Farmdale, Ohio. 

REGISTERED oO. I. C. and Chester White 








Pigs. E. P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y 
DOGS AND PET STOCK 
FLEMISH 3IANT HARES—Grays and 
blacks, from prize winners, 6 to 10 months 
stock, $3. Youngsters from registered stock 
at reasonable prices. Satisfaction or money 
refunded. MAPLE HILL FARM, Fort Plain, 
N. Y., R. D.-3. 





THOROUGHBRED WELSH AND ENGLISH 
SHEPHERDS, intelligence and beauty unsur- 
passed. Shepherds without equal born with 
the herding instinct, pups can be trained in 
six months. GEO, BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y. 





HUNDRED HOUNDS—Cheap, Trial C.O.D. 
Kaskaskia Kennels, Box W, Herrick, Ills. 








RAW FURS AND TRAPPING 
WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country 
consignments of beef, horse hidés and kindred 
lines, Prompt and fair returns. Write for 
tags. PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER 
COMPANY, Scranton, Pa. 





RAW FURS WANTED by old reliable Amer- 
ican firm that pays highest market prices and 
gives an honest assortment; write for price 
lists. O. FERRIS CO., Chatham, N. Y. 


My method of catching foxes 

Will send free. EVERETT 
Whitman, Mass. 

2 


TRAPPERS. 
has no equal. 
SHERMANN, 








BEES 


HONEY—Pure extracted, 60 Ib. can at our 
station, clover-basswood $7.80 buckwheat 
$6.30; 40 Ibs. $5.60, buckwheat $4.80. Ten 
Ibs. delivered within 3rd postal zone $2.05, 
buckwheat $1.80. RAY C. WILCOX, Odessa, 
a we 


N. 





HONEY—5 Ibs. clover, $1.25; 


buckwheat, 
$1.15; 10 Ibs. clover, $2.15; buckwheat, $1.90. 
Postpaid to 4th zone. We are Farm Bureau 
Members. 


RANSOM FARM, 1310 Spring St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

HONEY—Strictly pure, first quality, ex- 
tracted clover-basswood. 10 Ib. pail $1.75; 5 
Ib. pail 90 cents delivered anywhere. THOS. 
BRODERICK, Moravia, N. Y. 

i. 








DELICIOUS Champlain Valley Honey, post- 


paid, 3 Ibs. 90c; 5 Ibs. $1.30. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. MARELDE APIARIES, Middle- 
bury, Vt. 


G. 


Ib. cans, $7.50 


Buckwheat, $6.50 f. o. b. 
W. BELDON, ° 


Berkshire, N. Y 


wheat 5 Ibs $1; 10 Ibs. 
zone, 60 Ib. can here $6, 
Romulus, N. Y. 


$1.80, delivered 3rd 
H. F. WILLIAMS, 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 








CHOLERINE FOR FOWLS—tThe only 
guaranteed specific for Cholera, Roup and etc. 
Makes them lay. Sample and circular Free. 
Tablet Form. ROY PULVER, State Agent, 
Main St., Sodus, N. Y. 














MALE HELP WANTED 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, for railroads 
nearest their homes—everywhere, beginners 
$150, later $250 monthly (which position’). 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, + Desk W. 16, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 








ALL men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 60, 


| willing to accept Government positions, $117- 


$190, traveling or stationany, write Mr. Oz- 
merit, 258 St. Louis, immediately. 








RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS—Start $183 
month; expenses paid. Specimen examination 
questions free. COLUMBUS INSTITUTE, A-7’ 
Columbus, Ohio, 





$1,000 GETS 208-ACRE FARM, FULL 
EQUIPMENT; $3,841 INCOME—Should pay 
for itself in two years; splendid home for 
whole family; just outside fine depot village ; 
city markets; about 170 acres loamy tillage, 
20-coy pasture, estimated 1,000 cords wood, 
100,000 ft. timber, 100 apples, plums, pears, 
cherries ; warm 2-story 14-room house, 100-ft. 
basement barn, 100-ft. cow barn, poultry 
house, etc. Unable to operate, $5,000 gets it, 
horses, 12 dairy cattle, 100 hens, brood sows 
45 T. hay, 50 bu. buckwheat, 100 bu. potatoes, 
5,000 bu. oats, full implements, tools included ; 
only $1,000 needed. THOS. E. BALDWIN, 41 
Washington St., Hornell, N. Y. 


——2 
TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Chewj 
$1.75; 10 pounds $3; 20 pounds ri poms 
5 pounds $1.25; 10 poiunds $2: 20 Pounds $35" 
OPERATIVE NOBAazo Cae w EL, 0 

- h 
Kentucky. — Paducah, 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO—Chew,, > 
pounds $1.75; 10 pounds, $3: 20 navies, 5 
ne S ate sa A Pounds, $2."Per 
when received. cco 4 y 
UNION, Paducah, Ky. GROWERS 


NATURAL LEAF SMOKING, mild or aa 
10. Ibs., $1.60; 20, $2.75. Pipe fre wns 
oe. m ... eee 10 Ibs., $3. Receipt 

urnished. CCO GROWERS’ 7 
Murray, Ky. as UNIOn, 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO—Chewine sar 
$1.75; 10 Ibs. $2; 20 Ibs $5.25; Smoking § 
$1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.25; 20 Ibs. $4. Hickoey 
RIDGE FARMS, Mayfield, Ky. Y 


TOBACCO—Select 3 year old Kentucky Lay 
Pay for tobacco and postage When received, 
5 lbs. smoking, $1.25; 5 Ibs. chewing $1.59 
FARMERS’ UNION, Hawesville, Ky, a 





Pounds 























CIGARS 


CIGARS—Special offer, Castellanos made to 
sell 2 for 25 cents, while they last, $2.25 4 A. 
of 50. Imported tobacco throughout, Will 
suit or your money refunded. MAYER CIGAR 
co., 9 Church St., New York City. ‘ 











AGED OWNER MUST SELL—251 acres 
with 13 cows, 3 young cattle, horses, poultry, 
full implements, hay, 50 bu. potatoes, 100 bu. 
oats, buckwheat, apples, ete.; 175 acres to 
work with tractor, 30-cow pasture, about 100,- 
000 ft. timber, 1,500 cords wood to sell dur- 
ing coal shortage; 400 sugar maples; handy 
schools, stores, markets; pleasant home in 
8-room house, 80-ft. barn, stable, 60-ft. poultry 
house. Taken now $4,200 gets all, part cash. 
Details page 108 illus. Catalog, 1,200 bargains 
throughout 33 States. Copy Free. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 150 R Nassau St., New York 
City. 


FARM FOR SALE—82 acres good buildings. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
WOOD SAWING OUTFIT, save money by 
sawing your own wood with our wood sawing 
outfit using your automobile for power. Prag. 
tical and efficient. Absolutely does not harm 
your car or wear the tires. Get circular and 
price. LOPER BROS., Port Jefferson, N. y, 


COUGH OR COLD quickly cured, splendig 
inexpensive home remedy, receipe 25 cen 


Agents make money. DELLA BOYER, Sharpe 
ville, Pa. 














ALFALFA, mixed and timothy hay. Have 












Excellent place for summer boarders. Write | seven cars, shipped subject inspection. w. 
HENRY BRILL, Tyler Hill, Pa. > \ eecenntteds Route Four, Syracuse, New 
ork. 

SITUATIONS WANTED PRINTING—1.000 envelopes, noteheads 
billheads or business cards, $2.75 postpaid, 

Sampl free. N SON PRESS, Beae 
PRACTICAL—experience—farmer wants— N “4 2 ee a 
position—as manager on stock farm, can fur- ae 
nish references. Box No. 47, R. No. 2, WANTED—Old Postage Stamps. Coins, Old 
Allenwood, Pa. Blue China dishes, etc. Complete buying list, 








WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales- 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCH- 
WORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 











AUCTION SCHOGLS 


AUCTIONEERING AT HOME— 
diploma. Free catalog. AUC- 
SCHOOL. OF EXPERIENCE, 

Arlington Ave.,- Davenport, Iowa. 





LEARN 
Full course, 
TIONEERS’ 
1215 

























Twenty-five cents. FRED EYCHNER, R No, 2, 
Rome, N. Y. 





cents per foot. 
Interlaken, N. Y. 


Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, 








FERRETS—Get our free booklet and pre- 
war prices on sound heaithy Ferrets W. A. 
JEWETT & SON’S, Rochester, 0. 


150 NOTEHEADS, 100 white envelopes, 

















printed and mailed, $1. Samples printing free, 
SUNCO, Mohawk, N. Y. 
HANDLED, hunting ferrets, cheap. 


CLARENCE SNIDER, Somerset, 0. 








Don't Abuse Batteries 


li your engine fails to explode after 
the first two or three turns, you had 
better stop to see what is the trouble. Do 
not continue cranking the engine with 
the self-starter, because it draws a very 
heavy current out of the battery, and, 
if continued for some time, may dis- 
charge the battery. If the battery 
charge is low, use the hand crank to 
save the battery. Tight connections on 
the battery generator and starting 
motor will prevent waste of current 
and give better results all through. 

Though a battery is very solidly and 
substantially made, it is injured by 
abuse. The box in which the battery 
fits sometimes is a little large, with a 
result that the battery rattles around in 
it, which may develop a cracked jar, 
loose terminals and broken posts. If 
the box is too large, slip some clamps 
down between the sides of the battery. 
A simple way to test the terminals for 
polarity is to stick them in a pint of 
salt water; bubbles will form at the 
negative terminal. Another test is to 
stick both terminals into the freshly cut 
surface of a potato; a green spot will 
form around the positive terminal. ; 

The ground connection between the 
battery and the frame of the car should 
be very solid. If it is not soldered, it 
certainly should be very tight, and the 
contact surface should be clean and 
bright. The battery terminals also 
should never be allowed to become cor- 
roded; as the corrosion .is an insulator 
which may prevent the battery from 
either charging or discharging. After 
the terminals have been properly 
cleaned, cover them with a coating of 
vaseline. 

In filling the cells with distilled 
water, be careful not to spill electrolyte 





or water on the top of the battery, since 
metallic road dust mixed with the liquid 
may cause a short circuit between the 
connections of the battery. 


EXTRA CHARGE AFFECTS LIGHTS 


Why is it that the lights become very bright 
when the motor is speeded up? The battery is 
in good shape, and all the connections are g 

H. M. New York. 

If your battery is fully charged and 
then you speed your engine up, it will 
throw a little extra charge into the bat- 
ery and may bring the voltage up 4 
fraction of a per cent. Your lamps are 
designed to shine with a certain bril 
liancy at a standard voltage. A little 
extra voltage, caused by the speeding of 
the engine, will make them shine very 
brightly for a few moments. Sometimes 
in a 6-volt battery the voltage may g° 
up as high as 7 or 7%, and you can 
easily see how this would affect the 
lamps that are designed to give good 
brilliancy at 6 volts. 


BATTERIES REQUIRE PURE 
WATER 


Why is it that only distilled water should be 
used in replenishing electric storage batteries: 
—(B. R. C. 

There are certain impurities which 
some waters contain that are detrimel 
tal to storage batteries. Iron especially 
is a detrimental matter, and water t 
comes from city mains or through irom 
pipes of any kind is almost certain 
contain minute quantities of the me 
Sooner or later it will have a bad effect 
on the plates. 
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if 
—If you have not yet shipped to. Fouke 
split your next shipment fifty-fifty, skin 
for skin, gradeforgrade. Send 
one-half to the house you've 
been shipping to and the 
other half to Fouke at once. 
We believe you'll get about 
20% more money for the furs 
you ship to Fouke. Let the checks tell 
the story. Fouke grading always 
makes your fur checks 
bigger.. SHIP NOW! 


Fur Co 


Send name and 7 LOUIS, MO. 


address at once. 




































AND ALL KINDS OF RAW 
FURS WANTED 
Write for price-list and ship- 
ing tags. Twenty-five years 
business 
CHARLES A. KAUNE 
278 Bridge Street 
Montgomery, N 














We pay highest cash prices for all 
staple fars—Skunk, Mink, Muskrat, 


Raccoon, Red Fox. Fancy furs a 


aN 


returns and liberal policy are now bringing us ship- 
ments from all North America, Alaska to Mexico. 
Send for free Price List, Address 

M.J.JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y. 


specialty, including Silver and 
Cross Fox,, Fisher, Marten, etc. 
Est. 1870. Our continued prompt 


Dept. 9 


{merican Agriculturist, December 16, 1922 
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Wrestling Book FREE | 


restier, at home by mail. 
epgperediy world cham ions 
rank Gotch, Free book 

. Secret holds, blocks and tricks re- 
P pe strone. pealthe.. Handle 
‘or free . State age. 
Railwa 












| 
| This Big, Almost Human, | 
17 inch 


DOLL 


That Talks, Walks, Cries, 
Sleeps and Winks 


Given for Only Four Yearly A. A. 
Subscriptions 





Reward No. 584 M. C.—This 
unusual doll will be sent you 
free, postpaid, for only 4 yearly 
subscriptions, new or renewal, 


for American Agriculturist at 
$1.00 each. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 




















, to pay a flat sum, and 


Matters of Service 


And Investment Advice for Our Readers 


AY back last summer, H. A. Will- 

son, who had been in the Merchant 
Marine Coast Service during the war, 
put in storage with his furniture and 
other goods a “ditty” bag which con- 
tained some‘ of his naval records, and 
which he naturally was extremely anx- 
ious to have in safe keeping. 

Somewhat later, after he was estab- 
lished in another city, he ‘tried to get 
the sea-bag back. At first he received 
no answer from the storehouse, then 
came a curt letter saying that the bag 
was not in their possession. The Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist Service Bureau was 
callgd into the matter and immediately 
took it up with the storehouse, which is 
in Brooklyn. They wrote us that they 
were unable to find any kind of bag, 
and had no record of having it, and 
concluded the letter by saying that this 
would probably close the correspon- 
dence. 

However, the Service Bureau was 
not so easily turned off the trail. After 
.verifying the fact that the firm had 
probably thrown away the bag, which 
they said “contained old clothes and 
was thrown away with a lot of other 
old stuff,” the Service Bureau sug- 
gested that inasmuch as the material 
therein was extremely valuable to Mr. 
Willson, the least the firm could do 
would be to settle by a payment of 
money. We wrote the firm that we 
believed Mr. Willson would be justified 
in taking legal action, but that we 
were willing to pass on any offer they 
might make as an evidence of their 
good faith. They immediately offered 
Mr. Willson 
agreed to accept this. After much cor- 
respondence, therefore, the matter was 
settled, and although Mr. Willson re- 
egrets the loss of his sea-bag, he at least 
has been compensated by a fair money 
payment. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES’ 6s 


inform me 
East Indies 


Department :—Kindly 
Dutch 


Financial 
what you think about the 


bonds. Why is it that these bonds are selling 
below par? It is a 25-year bond, 6°, and call- 
able at 110 after 1931. One issue is due in 
1947 and another in 1960. There are some 
rights connected with both issues, but what 
they are I do not know; neither dogs my 


banker.—(M. B., 


Both the Dutch East Indies 6% bond 
issues are, in our opinion, good invest- 
ments. There is no difference in the 
security. The 1962 maturity is redeem- 
able on any interest date after March 1, 
1932, at par. The 1947 maturity is re- 
deemable after January 1, 1932, at par. 
There are no “rights” connected with 
either issue as far as we are aware. 
The price at which the bond is selling 
in the open market is in accord with the 
quotations for other securities of the 
same grade. 


Pennsylvania. 


INVOLVES CERTAIN RISK 
Financial Department :—Please let me know 


concerning the reliability of the Interstate 
Mortgage Corp., 825 Fisk Bidg., Broadway, New 
York City? It sells a 20-year Debenture Gold 
Bond of $100, paying 8% interest quarterly, and 
one share of common stock of no par value for 
$50 on which dividends will be paid once a year 
as it is earned. Francis M. Hugo, is president 
of the corporation.—(G..P. B., New York. 

As far as we know, this company is 
company is entirely reliable and its 
business perfectly legitimate. We do 
not, however, recommend investment in 
its bonds or stock, unless the investor is 
able to take a certain amount of specu- 
lative risk. 


GETTING THE PAPERS 


It was several months from the time 
that Mr. Lee S.- Diver of West Hen- 
rietta, N. Y., reported to us that he 
could not obtain registration papers for 
a Jersey cow he had bought, until he 
finally received the document. Last 
August, Mr. Diver purchased a cow, 
and at that time was promised full in- 
formation about her pedigree, but it 
was not forthcoming, and he reported 
the matter to the Service Bureau, 
which immediately took it in hand. The 
dealer from whom he had purchased 
the cow had mislaid some important 
information and also had complicated 
matters by turning over much of his 
business to another person. Bit by bit, 








however, the Service Bureau was able 
to elicit the desired information, and 
only last week there came a letter from 
Mr. Diver saying that he now had the 
complete records, and that he was sure 
that he could never have carried the 
matter through to a successful conclu- 
sion himself. “Your paper and service 
are worth more than the subscription 
price to any farmer,” said Mr. Diver. 


NEEDS CLOSE WATCHING 


Financial Department :—Kindly advise me in 
regard to the Manchester Marble Company of 
Rutland, Vt. Are they in a position to earn 
6% ov the money invested with them? I would 
also like to be advised as to Huff & Co., invest- 
ment bankers, of Elmira, N. Y. I made a 
small investment with them about a year ago 
and would like to know whether it would be 
advisable to place any more money in their 
bonds?—(C. C. P., Pennsylvania. 

This seems to be a good company and, 
as far as we know, there is no reason 
why their business should not prove 
profitable. We think, however, stock 
in such an enterprise is necessarily 
speculative. If business continues good 
and the profits.are satisfactory, the 
stockholders benefit; if for any reason 
a period of poor earnings is encoun- 
tered, the stockholders suffer accord- 
ingly. In general, we think an invest- 
ment of this kind suitable only if the 
investor is able to keep himself person- 
ally informed about the. business of the 
company and if there is a good market 
for the stock in case he wishes to sell. 


ORCHARD UNIT “INVESTMENTS” 


Financial Department :—-Will you please in- 
form me if the Keystone Pecan Company, sell- 
ing orchard units in Lee County, Ga., would be 
a safe investment?—(C. U., Pennsylvania. 


In our opinion this is not an invest- 
ment at all. If this pecan orchard pro- 
duces according to expectations and the 
product is marketed profitably, the 
owner should benefit.’ But if there is 
any farm product, profits of which can 
be counted in advance, we do not know 
what it Generally these orchard 
unit’ “investments” are sold to city 
people. 


1s. 








Ship now all the furs you have to Geo. I. Fox, Inc., New York 
—The World’s Greatest Fur Market and get highest market prices, spot 
cash, the same day shipment is received. 


We want all the Skunk, Muskrat, Raccoon, Mink, Fox, ete. 
We need all you can ship. Do not wait a single day—shipnow while prices 
are high. Our years of experience assures youhonestandintelligent grading 
—our reputation assures you a squaredeal. You willlike Fox’s square deal- 


ing and quick service. W@ will hold 


ment is received. No delay, no 


Fur Buyers and Shippers 


We cater'to fur buyers and shippers. Ship us all your furs— 

send us your own grading. We will match our grading against yours and 

pay you top prices. Jf desired we will wire you our bid as soon as ship- 
ry » 

















LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 


with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for menand women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered: or we 






can make your hides into Oak Tann 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt Leath 
er; your calfskins into Shoe Leather, 
colors Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet or 
lighter shade, Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make elegant stand and table covers; 
great for birthday, wedding and holi- 
day gifts. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair and reshape them if 
needed, Furs are very light weight, Games 
therefore it would cost but little to 

send themin to us by Parcel P 





The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, ¥. 





shipment separate on your request. 


We wiil hold your ship- 








ment separate until we hear from you if our bid is satisfactory. If you are 
not a regular shipper to Fox, you cannot fully appreciate the unusual serv- 
ice we give fur shippers, buyers, and dealers. The market conditions 
now make it necessary that you ship your furs often. Send us your ship- 
ment today and you will be a Fox shipper for years to come. 


Geo. I. Fox, Inc. 


164 West 25th Street 





Don’t Take a Chance 
o 
Your I 
ET wise, fellows— 
make those extra dol- 
lars yourself. We need 
your furs You need the 
money. We are right in 
the heart of the New York 
Fur Manufacturing In- 
dustry They are right at 
our door ready to. take 
your furs as they come in 
ind pay the right prices 
Send us your Your check goes back by 
name and ad- return mail and you get 
dress. Getour one hundred cents on the 
Price Bulle- dollar. We pay right be- 
tins, Ship- cause we sell right. This 
ping Tags,and means we _ get all your 
full particu- . shipments and do the busi- 
lars. Do it ness Ask the trapper who 
right now. know Once a Struck @& 
This means Bossak shipper and you're 
real dollars always one Our trapper 
to you, 0 have no poor years hey 
don't put it know in advance that we 
off Write give a square deal and 
today every shipment brings good 
money, 
Struck & Bossak, Inc. 
152 West 28th Street 
New York, N. Y. 







st forour estimate of 


cost, then we will hold them aside awaiting your de- 
cision. Any estimate we make calls for our best work. 

Our itlustrated cataiog and style book combined gives 
a lot of useful information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides, About our sefe dyeing process on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 
and garments. About our sharp reduction in manu« 


facturing prices. About Taxidermy and Head Mounting, 





Dept. 45, New York,N.Y. i 











SKUNK, MUSKRATS 
and other RAW FURS 


pay top market prices. 
immediate returns. 
name and address today. 


117 West 27th Street 


Skunk, Muskrats—any kind of Raw Furs. We 
Liberal assortment and 
Write for quotations. Send 


It means money to you. 
CHARLES S. PORTER, Inc. 
New York City 
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OHN CARDIGAN, a pioneer in the country of the giant redwoods, establishes the settlement 

of Sequoia and finds a wife in a brave sailor’s daughter. She dies when their son Bryce 
is born, and is buried in a-grove of redwoods, the Valley of the Giants, which they planned 
should become a public park Bryce grows up sturdy and self-reliant; and while he is studying 
at home and abroad his father becomes involved in the struggle of his career. On his way 
home Bryce meets Shirley Sumner, niece of Colonel Pennington, his father’s greatest enemy. 
On arriving at Sequoia, he finds old John Cardigan almost blind and greatly discouraged, but 
raises the old man's courage by promising a determined fight against his enemies. His father 
explains how an unfortunate logging experiment has exhausted his money resources, although 
he has desperately clung to his holdings in hope that a railroad must eventually build through 
them. 


RYCE nodded. 


“In which event,” he replied, “we would be in much the 


same position with our San Hedrin timber as Colonel Pennington is with 


his Squaw Creek timber.” 
“Right you are! 


The thing to do, then, as I viewed the situation, Bryce, 


was to acquire a body of timber north of Sequoia and be prepared for either 


eventuality. And this I did.” 


Silence again descended upon them; and Bryce, gazing into the open fire- 


lace, recalled an event in that period of his father’s activities: 


Old Bill 


enderson had come up to their house to dinner one night, and quite suddenly 
had glared across at his host and bellowed: 
“John, I hear you’ve bought six thousand acres up in Township Nine.” 
John Cardigan had merely nodded, and Henderson had continued: 
“Going to log it or hold it for investment?” 
“It was a good buy,” Cardigan had replied enigmatically; “I suppose Bryce 


will log it some day.” 


“Then I wish Bryce wasn’t such a boy, John. 
I took that money Pennington gave me for my Squaw Creek timber 


‘fess up, 


See here, now, neighbor. [I'll 


and put it back itto redwood in Township Nine, slam-bang up against your 


holdings there. 
I’d log my timber if——” 

“T’ll sell you a mill-site, Bill, and I 
won’t stab you to the heart, either. Con- 
sider that settled.” 

“That’s bully, John; but still, you 
only dispose of part of my troubles. 
There’s twelve miles of logging-road to 
build to get my logs to the mill, and I 
haven’t enough ready money. Better 
throw in with me, John, and we'll build 
the road and operate it for our joint 
interest.” 

“T’ll not throw in with you, Bill, at 
my time of life, I don’t want to have the 
worry of building, maintaining, and 
operating twelve miles of private rail- 
road. But I’ll loan you, without se- 
curity—*—” 

“You'll have to take an unsecured 
note, John. Everything I’ve got is 
hocked.” 

“the money you need to build and 
equip the road,” finished Cardigan. “In 
return you are to shoulder all the grief 
and worry of the road and give me a 
ten-year contract at a dollar and a half 
per thousand feet, to haul my logs 
down to tidewater with your own. My 
minimum haul will be twenty-five mil- 
lion feet annually, and my maximum 
fifty million wg . 

“Sold!” cried And it 
was even so. 

Bryce came out of his reverie. “And 
now?” he queried of his father. 

“I mortgaged the San Hedrin timber 
in the south to buy the timber in the 
north, my son; then after I commenced 
logging in my new holdings, came 
several long, lean years of famine. I 
stuck it out, hoping for a change for 
the better. But the market dragged in 
the doldrums, and Bill Henderson died, 
and his boys got discouraged, and a 


A SUDDEN flash of inspiration illu- 
mined Bryce Cardigan’s brain. 
“And they sold out to Colonel Penning- 
ton,” he cried. 

“Exactly. The Colonel took over my 
contract with Henderson’s company, 
along with the other assets, and it 
was incumbent upon him, as assignee, 
to fulfill the contract. For the past 
two years the market for redwood has 
been most gratifying, and if I could 
only have gotten a maximum supply 
of logs over Pennington’s road, I’d 
have worked out of the hole, but ag 

“He manages to hold you to a mini- 
mum annual haul of twenty-five mil- 
lion feet, eh?” 

John Cardigan nodded. “He claims 
he’s short of  rolling-stock—that 
wrecks and fires have embarrassed the 
road. He can always find excuses for 
failing to spot in logging-trucks for 
Cardigan’s logs. Bill Henderson never 
played the game that way. He gave 
me what I wanted and never held me 
to the minimum haulage when I was 
prepared to give him the maximum.” 





Henderson. 








“What does Colonel Pennington 
want, pard?” 
“He wants,” said John Cardigan 


slowly, “my Valley of the Giants and 
a right of way through my land from 
the valley to a log-dump on deep 
water.” 

“And you refused him?” 


John, I’d build a mill on tidewater if you’d sell me a site, and 


“Naturally. You know my ideas on 
that big timber.” His old head sank 
low on his breast. “Folks call them 
Cardigan’s Redwoods now,” he mur- 
mured. “Cardigan’s Redwoods—and 
Pennington would cut them! Oh, Bryce, 
the man hasn’t a soul!” 

“But I fail to see what the loss of 
Cardigan’s Redwoods has to do with 
the impending ruin of the Cardigan 
Redwood Lumber Company,” his son 
reminded him. “We have all the timber 
we want.” 

“My ten-year contract has but one 
more year to run, and recently I tried 
to get Pennington to renew it He was 
very nice and sociable, but—he named 
me a freightrate, for a renewal of 
the contract for five years, of three 
dollars per thousand feet. That rate is 
prohibitive and puts us out of business.” 


‘“XTOT necessarily,” Bryce returned 


evenly. “Hasn’t the State rail- 

road commission something to say 
about rates?” 

“Yes—on common carriers. But 


Pennington’s is a private logging-road; 
my contract will expire next year, and 
it is not incumbent upon Pennington 
to renew it. And one can’t operate a 
sawmill without logs, you know.” 

“Then,” said Bryce calmly, “we'll. 
shut the mill down when the contract 
expires, hold our timber as an invest- 
ment, and live the simple life until 
a transcontinental road builds into 
Humboldt County.” 

John Cardigan shook his head. “I’m 
mortgaged to the last penny,” he con- 
fessed, “and Pennington has been buy- 
ing Cardigan Redwood Lumber Com- 
pany first-mortgage bonds until he is 
in control of the issue. He’ll buy in 
the San Hedrin timber at the fore- 
closure sale, and in order to get it 
back and save something for you out 
of the wreckage, I’ll have to make an 
unprofitable trade with him. [I'll have 
to give him my timber adjoining his 
north of Sequoia, together with my 
Valley of the Giants, in return for 
the San Hedrin timber, to which he’ll 
have a sheriff’s deed. But the mill, 
all old employees, with their nu- 
merous dependents—gone, with you left 
land-poor and without a dollar to pay 
your taxes. Smashed—like that!” 
And he drove his fist into the palm of 
his hand. 

“Perhaps—but not without a fight,” 
Bryce answered, although he knew their 
plight was well-nigh hopeless. “I'll 
give that man Pennington a run for 
his money, or I’ll know the reason.” 


HE telephone on the table beside 

him tinkled, and he took down the 
receiver and said “Hello!” 

“Mercy!” came the clear, sweet voice 
of Shirley Sumner over the wire. “Do 
you feel as savage as all that, Mr. 
Cardigan?” 

For the second time in his life the 
thrill that was akin to pain came to 
Bryce Cardigan. He laughed. “If I 
had known you were calling, Miss 
Sumner,” he said, “I shouldn’t have 
growled so.” 
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“Well, you’re forgiven—for several 
reasons, but principally for sending me 
that delicious blackberry pie. Thank 
you so much.” 

“Glad you liked it, Miss Sumner. I 
hope I may have the privilege of see- 
ing you soon again.” 

“Of course. One good pie’ deserves 
another. Some evening next week, when 
that dear old daddy of yours can spare 
his boy, you might be interested to 
see the burl-redwood-panelled dining 
room Uncle Seth is so proud of. Woula 
Thursday night be convenient?” 

“Perfectly. Thank you a thousand 
times.” 

She bade him good-night. As he 
turned from the telephone, his father 
looked up. “What are you going to do 
to-morrow, lad?” he queried. 

“T have to do some thinking to-mor- 
row,” Bryce answered. “So I’m going 
up into Cardigan’s Redwoods to do it.” 

“The dogwoods and rhododendron are 
blooming now,” the old man murmured 
wistfully. Bryce knew what he was 
thinking of. “I'll attend to the flowers 
for Mother,” he assured Cardigan, and 
he added fiercely: “And I’ll attend to 
the battle for Father. We may lose, 
but that man Pennington will know 
he’s been in a fight before we fin a 

He broke off abruptly, for he had 
just remembered that he was to. dine 
at the Pennington house the following 
Thursday—and he was not the sort 
of man who smilingly breaks bread 
with his enemy. 





CHAPTER X 


R many years there had been in- 
stalled in Cardigan’s mill a clock sét 

to United States observatory time and 
corrected hourly by the telegraph com- 
pany. It was the only clock of its kind 
in Sequoia; hence folk set their watches 
by it, or rather by the whistle on Cardi- 
gan’s mill. With a due appreciation 
of the important function of this clock, 
old Zeb Curry, the chief engineer, was 
most meticulous in his whistle-blow- 
ing. With a sage and prophetic eye 


fixed upon the face of the clock, and a . 


greasy hand grasping the whistle-cord, 
Zeb would wait until the clock regis- 
tered exactly six-fifty-nine and a half 
—whereupon the seven o’clock whistle 
would commence blowing, to cease in- 
stantly upon the stroke of the hour. 

It was old Zeb’s pride and boast 
that with a single exception, during 
sixteen years, no man could say that 
Zeb had been more than a second late 
or early with his whistle-blowing. That 
exception occurred when Bryce Cardi- 
gan looped the whistle-cord until the 
end dangled seven feet above ground. 
As a consequence Zeb, who was a 
short, fat little man, was forced to 
leap several times before success 
crowned his efforts and the whistle 
blew. Thereafter for the remainder 
of the day his reason tottered on its 
throne, due to the fact that Bryce in- 
duced every mill employee to call upon 
the engineer and remind him that he 
must be growing old, since he was no 
longer dependable! 


N the morning following Bryce 

Cardigan’s return, Zeb Curry, as per 
custom, started his engine at six fifty- 
eight. That gave the huge band-saws 
two minutes in which to attain their 
proper speed and afforded Dan Kenyon, 
the head sawyer, ample. time to run 
his steam log-carriage out to the end 
of the track; for Daniel, too, was a 
reliable man in the matter of starting 
his daily uproar on time. 

At precisely six fifty-nine and a half, 


therefore, the engineer’s hand closed ° 


over the handle of the whistle-cord, 
and Dan Kenyon, standing on the 
steam-carriage with his hand on the 
lever, took a_ thirty-second squint 
through a rather grimy window that 
gave upon the drying-yard and the 
mill-office at the head of it. 

The whistle ceased blowing, but still 
Dan Kenyon stood at his post, oblivious 
of the hungry saws. Ten seconds 
passed; then Zeb Curry, scandalized at 
Daniel’s tardiness, tooted the whistle 
sharply twice; whereupon Dan woke 
up, threw over the lever, and walked 
his log up to the saw. 

For the next five hours Zeb Curry 
had no opportunity to discuss the 





matter with the head sawyer. 
blowing the twelve aan wien 
however, he hurried over to the dining’ 
hall, where the mill hands already 
lined the benches, shoveiling food into 
their mouths as only a lumberman 9 
a miner can. Dan Kenyon sat at the 
head of the table, and when his mouth 
would permit of some activity other 
than mastication, Zeb Curry caught 
his eye. 


**[JEY, you, Dan Kenyon,” he gs 

ed across the table, what tae 
pened to you this mornin’? It was = 
teen seconds between the tail end 0’ my 
whistle an’ the front end o’ your wile 
in’. First thing you know, you’ be 
gettin’ so slack an’ careless-like some 
other man’ll be ridin’ that log-car. 
riage o’ yourn.” 

“T was struck dumb,” Dan Kenyon 
replied. “I just stood there like one 
o’ these here graven images. Lag 
night on my way home from work | 
heerd the young feller was back— anq 
this mornin’ just as you cut loose, Ze) 
I'll be danged if he didn’t show w jn 
front o’ the office door, fumblin’ fo 
the keyhole. Yes, sirree! That boy 
gets in at six o’clock last night ay 
turns to on. his paw’s job when tie 
whistle blows this mornin’ at seven.” 

“You mean young Bryce Cardigan” 
Zeb queried. incredulously. 

“T shore do.” 

“?Tain’t possible,” Zeb declared, 
“You seen a new bookkeeper, mebbe, 
but you didn’t see Bryce. He ain't 
no such hog for labor as his daddy be. 
fore him, I’m tellin’ you. Not that 
there’s a lazy bone in his body, for 
there ain’t, but because that there boy's 
got too much sense to come bollin’ 
down to work at seven o’clock the very 
first mornin’ he’s back from Yurrup.” 

“I’m layin’ you ten to one I seen 
him,” Dan replied defiantly, “an’ what’s 
more, I'll bet a good cigar—a ten- 
center straight—the boy don’t leave 
till six o’clock to-night.” 

“You’re on,” answered the chief engi- 
neer. “Them’s lumberjack hours, man. 
From seven till six means work—an’ 
only fools an’ hossés keeps them hours.” 


HE head sawyer leaned across the 

table and pounded with the handle 
of his knife until he had the attention 
of all present. “I’m a-goin’ to tell 
you young. fellers somethin’,” he an- 
nounced. “Ever since the old boss got 
so he couldn’t look after his business, 
things has been goin’ to blazes round 
this sawmill, but they ain’t a-goin’ no 
more. How do I know? Well, I'll tell 
you. All this forenoon I kept my eye 
on the office door; an’ I’m tellin’ you 
the old boss didn’t show up till ten 
o’clock, which the old man ain’t never 
been a ten o’clock business man at no 
time. Don’t that prove the boy’s took 
his place?” 

Confused murmurs ran up and down 
the long table. Dan tapped with his knife 
again. “You hear me,” he warned. 
“Thirty year I’ve been ridin’ John Card- 
igan’s log-carriages; thirty year I've 
been gettin’ everythin’ cut of a log it's 
possible to git out, which is more’n you 
fellers at the trimmers can git out of @ 
board after I’ve sawed it off the cant 
There’s a lot 0’ you young fellers that've 
been takin’ John Cardigan’s money 
under false pretenses, so if I was you I'd 
keep both eyes on my job hereafter. For 
a year I’ve been claimin’ that ¢ 
No. 2 stock has been chucked into the 
slab-fire as refuge lumber.” (Dan 
meant refuse lumber.) “But it wont 
be done no more. The raftsman tells 
me he seen Bryce down at the end 0 
the conveyin’ belt givin’ that refuge 
the once-over—so step easy.” 

“What does young Cardigan know 
about runnin’ a sawmill?” a_planer- 
man demanded bluntly. “They tell me 
he’s been away to college an’ travellit 
the past six years.” 

“Wa-ll,” drawled the head sawyel 
“you git to talkin’ with him some day 
an’ see how much he knows about rut 
nin’ a sawmill. He’s picked up loos 
shingles around the yard an’ 
’em in vacation times, an’ I want to se 
the shingle-weaver that can teach him 
some tricks. Also, I’ve had him comé 
up on the steam carriage more’n once 
an’ saw up logs, while at times I’ve see? 

(Continued on page 463) 
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How to Prepare Them 


ust be removed from the ani- 
on pag soon as possible after killing. 
fur of a dead animal soon de- 
teriorates if left on the body. Also to 
be as humane as possible, the animal 
should be killed as soon after trapping 
ean be done. Furbearers that are 
tl d by sticking with a sharp-pointed 
knife, after stunning them with a blunt 
instrument will bleed out and leave the 
skin a chalky white. All the common 
furbearers with the exception of the 
raccoon should be skinned cased. The 
coon should be skinned open. 

To skin a cased animal, cut around 
the feet, and then slit from one foot to 
the other. Next rip down the tail and 
remove the bone by placing a finger or 
piece of stick on each side of it and pull 
free with the other hand. Now skin 
hack the edges and draw the skin over 
the body, being carefull not to mutilate 
the head. 2 : : 

An animal is skinned open in the 
same manner as just explained except- 
ing, it is also ripped from the tail to 
the point of the nose on the under side. 


Stretching the Skin 


A simple rule to remember is that all 
skins of furbearers should be stretched 
as nearly the original shape of the ani- 
mal as possible. For instance the mink 
and weasel are long and narrow and 
should be stretched in the same propor- 
tion. Skunk and muskrat are short, 
thick animals and should be stretched 
likewise. coon skin should be 
stretched as nearly square as possible, 
and the points trimmed off to make it 
more square. 

All the common furbearers with the 
exception of the fox should be stretched 
with the fur in. Steel stretchers as 
sold by nearly all the large furhouses 
are far better than board stretchers 
asthey allow more air circulation, thus 
drying the skin quicker and better. 


Drying and Scraping 

After stretching, the pelt should be 
hung up in a cool airy place, where 
thre is no artificial heat, and where 
the sun does not reach. Also hang 
thm where no animals such as cats, 
dogs, mice, or rats cannot reach them. 
Never use alum, salt, or any prepara- 
tion on the skin as this will damage it 
greatly. The skin must be scraped free 
of pieces of flesh or fat. This is ac- 
complished by taking a dull knife and 
after the skin is taut on the stretcher, 
scrape it off, being carefull not to go 
too deep. A pélt that shows knife 
marks and deep scars goes with the re- 
jects. 

Packing and Shipping 

Skins must be dry before shipping 
long distances. Furs must be packed | 
flat and never rolled. The most satis- 
factory way to ship is by parcel post. 
They should be first packed in cloth 
and then in paper, and tied securely. 
Never sew or otherwise seal or the 
postage rate will be much _ higher. 
When shipping by express, furs should 
be packed in burlap, as boxes add to 
the weight materially. Under a re- 
tent ruling by the post-office depart- 
ment, skunk which are dry and free of 
odor can now be shipped by parcel post. 
Carefully handling of raw furs always 
pays, as thousands of dollars worth are 
tach year lost, due to ignorance and 
tareless handling.—E. J. Dailey, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 462) 


him put in a week or two on the sortin’ 
table. In a pinch, with a lot o’ vessels 

din’ here at the dock. I’ve seen him 
Work nights an’ Sundays tallyin’ with 
the best o’ them” Believe me that boy 
tan grade lumber.” 

An’ I'll tell you somethin’ else,” Zeb 
Curry cut in. “If the new’ boss ever 
tells you to do a thing his way; you do 
It an’ don’t argue none.” 

A whole lot 0’ dagos an’ bohunks 

t's come into the woods since the 
blue-noses an’ canucks an’ wild Irish 
vent out had better keep your eyes 
open,” Dan Kenyon warned sagely. 

ere ain’t none o’ you any better’n 
you ought to be, an’ things have been 
Pretty durned slack around Cardigan’s 


‘ mighty glad. 
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Handling Raw Furs 


For the Greatest Profit 


mill since the old man went blind, but 
—you watch out. Bryce Cardigan is 
his father’s son. He’ll do things.” 
“Which he’s big enough to throw a 
bear uphill by the tail,” Zeb Curry 


added, “an’ you fellers all know how ||| 


much tail a bear has.” 

“Every mornin’ for thirty years, 
*ceptin’ we was shut down for repairs,” 
Dan continued, “I’ve looked through 
that winder, when John Cardigan 
wasn’t away from Sequoia, to watch 
him git to his office on time. He’s there 
when the whistle blows, clear up te the 
time his eyes go back on him, an’ then 
he arrives late once or twice on account 
o’ havin’ to go careful. This mornin’, 
for the first time in fifty year.” 

Dan Kenyon paused abruptly; and 
silence fell upon the room as Bryce 
Cardigan strolled in, nodded to the men, 
and slid in on the bench beside the 
head sawyer. 

“Hello, Dan—hello, Zeb,” he said and 
shook hands with each. “I’m mighty 
glad to see you both again. Hello, 
everybody. I’m the new boss, so I sup- 
pose I’d better introduce myself—there 
are so many new faces here. I’m Bryce 
Cardigan.” 

“Yes,” Zeb Curry volunteered, “an’ 
he’s like his daddy. He ain’t ashamed 
to work with his mcn, an’ he ain’t 
ashamed to eat with his men, nuther. 
Glad you’re back with us again, boy— 
Dan, here, he’s gittin’ 
slacker’n an old squaw an’ needs some- 
body to jerk him up, while the rest o’ 
these here——” 

“I noticed that about Dan,” Bryce 
interrupted craftily. “He’s slowing up, 
Zeb. He must have been fifteen seconds 
late this morning—or perhaps,” he 
added, “you were fifteen seconds earlier 
than the clock.” 

Dan grinned, and Bryce went on 
seriously: “I’m afraid you’re getting 
too old to ride the log-carriage, Dan. 
So, with the utmost good will, you’re 
fired. I might as well tell you now. I 
always did dislike beating about the 
bush.” 

“Fired!” Dan Kenyon’s eyes popped 
with amazement and horror. “Fired— 
after thirty years!” he croaked. 

“Fired!” There was unmistakable 
figality in Bryce’s tones. “You’re hired 
again, however, at a higher salary, as 
mill-superintendent. You can get away 
with that job, can’t you, Dan? In 
fact,” he added without waiting for the 
overjoyed Dan to answer, “you’ve got 
to get away with it, because I dis- 
charged the mill-superintendent I found 
on the job when I got down here this 
morning. He’s been letting too many 
profits go into the slab-fire. In fact, 
the entire plant has gone to glory. Fire- 
hose old and rotten—touldn’t stand a 
hundred-pound pressure; fire-buckets 
and water-barrels empty, extinguishers 
filled with stale chemical—why, the 
smallest kind of a fire here would get 
beyond our control. Besides, he’s 
changed the grading-rules. I found the 
men putting clear boards with hard- 
grained streaks in them in with the No. 
1 clear. The customer may not kick at 
a small percentage of No. 2 in his No. 
1 but it’s only fair to give it to him at 
two dollars a thousand less.” 

“Well,” purred Zeb Curry, “they 
don’t grade lumber as strict nowadays 
as they used to, Colonel Pennington 
says we’re a lot o’ back numbers an’ 
too generous with our grades.- First 
thing he did was to call a meetin’ of all 
the Humboldt lumber manufacturers 
an’ organize ’em into an association. 
Then he had the gradin’-rules changed. 
The retailers hollered for a while, but 
bimeby they got used to it.” 

“Did my father join that associa- 
tion?” Bryce demanded quickly. 

“Yes. He told Pennington he wasn’t 
goin’ to be no obstructionist, but he did 
kick like a bay steer on them new grad- 
in’-rules an’ refused to conform to ’em. 
Said he had been too long in business 
to start gougin’ at his time o’life. So 
he got out o’ the association.” 

“Bully for John Cardigan!” Bryce 
declared. “I suppose we could make a 
little. more money by cheapening our 

ade, but the quality of our lumber 
is so well known that it sells itself and 
saves us the expense of maintaining 
a corps of salesmen.” 




















Gifts For Every Boy! 
ALGER BOOKS 


ALL GIVEN AWAY SS8stRiPTIONS 


SAM'S 
CHANCE 


THE ERIE WRAIN BOY . — 


MAKING HIS WAY ’ 


By Horatio AlgerJr. 
# 


ms 


Every boy has heard of the wonderful bocks of Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Here is your chance to get all 12 of Alger’s famous books without costing 
you a penny. We even pay the Parcel Post charges. 


The Biggest Offer Ever Made To Boys 


In reading these thrilling and exciting books, such as “Do and Dare” or “Makes 
ing His Own Way,” etc., you will be spellbound with excitement and interest. 

Our offer is so liberal that you might get the idea that you would receive only 
one Alger book for the small favor we ask. Even that would be well worth the effort. 
However, you will receive the entire set of TWELVE books—one of each title shown 
in the illustration. This is the most remarkable offer we have ever been able to make. 

Each of the twelve books is 7 by 4% inches and each has a beautiful inlaid 
picture on the front cover in six colors, very rich and attractive. 


How To Get The 12 Alger Books FREE 


Send us only 2 of one-year subscriptions at $1 each (or one two-year subscrip- 


tion at $2) and you will receive the entire set of 12 Alger Books free, postpaid. Your 
own subscription may be one of the two required. Two six-months subscriptions at 
50 cents each will count the same as 1 yearly subscription. Act quickly. 


Send all orders to American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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By HoratioAlgerJr. 




















Pictorial Review cu es « » « SRSO All Three 
To-day’s Housewife . . . . . $1.00 One Year for 
American Agriculturist . $1.00 $2.25 
McCall’s Magazine . . . . « -« Sree All Three 
People’s Home Journal . . . . . 1.25 One Year for 
American Agriculturist . . . . $1.00 $2.00 
McCall’s Magazine . . . . « « $1.00 All Three 
To-day’s Housewife . . . . « « $1.00 One Year for 
American Agriculturist . . . . . $1.00 $1.85 
New York Thrice-a-Week World . . $1.00 All Three 
American Agriculturist . . . . . $1.00 One Year for 
Christian Herald (Weekly) ° $2.00 $2.65 
To-day’s Housewife . . . « -« $1.00 a —. for 
American Agriculturist . . . . $1.00 $1 35 
Woman’s Home Companion <3 « « O80 One — dee 
* American Agriculturist . $1.00 $1.85 
American Woman e«evscers s Oe , 
a ee a Po ning! - 
Farm and Fireside . 2 | oe a 
Gentlewoman i ee ee we ee $1 A 
American Agriculturist . . . . . $1.00 7 
P . . Both 
Pictorial Review ‘ies ee « ae ‘ 
American Agriculturist . . . . $1.00 One $1.85 See 
‘ Both 
McCall’s Magazine . . . . « « $1.00 
American Agriculturist . . . . % $1.00 One $1.00 oe 





(Continued next week) 








Clubbing Prices Advance January 15 


Order Now and Save Money 
































Mail your Club Order at once to 


American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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The Ultimate .Man 


or woman—your boy or 
girl—requiresanabundance 
of sane rich in vita- 
mines to assure norma] 
growth and strength. i 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure vitamine -bearing 
jeder oil should be a 
part of the diet of 
most children. It 
abounds in vitamine- 
elements that aid 
growth and assist in “ 
the formation of strong 
bones and healthy dentition. 


22 4 








Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 








HECKS Colds in 24 hours—ta 
grippe in 3 days. Quickly relieves 
Headaches. Tablet form. Standard 
remedy world over. Demand red box 
bearing Mr. Hill's portrait and signature. 


At All Druggists—30 Cents 


©. @ pant Company (4-203) DETROIT. MICH. 





Surplus Stock Sale 
LADIES UNION SUITS 


Fine Rib Knit 
All sizes and styles 
Medium weight 75 cents 
Heavy weight $1.00 


Sent Post Paid 
Returnable if not satisfactory. 


HOME KNITTING COMPANY 


Stoughton, Mass. 


— Good —$4 
Magazines 


Woman’s World, (Monthly)) Our Price 


Good Stories, (Monthly) 
Americas Woman, (Monthly) $1 .00 
The Household, (Monthly) ALL FIVE 
The Farm Journal, (Monthly) for‘: year 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 134 
A Dollar Bill will do— We take the risk 
Send all orders'to 


Whitlock & Summerhays 
25 North Dearborn Street, CHICA: 














‘SAVE YOUR HIDE AND FUR FOR 
coats, wraps 


robes and ru 

; 4 

Wé tan them-You wear them 

Stylish garments, warm and durable, 

made to order from horse, cow or fur 

bearing animals. Gloves and caps from the 

trimmings. Save 0 to 75 per cent 

FREE 32 p. CATALOGUE. How to prepare skins 

atyles. sizes, prices. Prompt, reliable service from 

jalists in furtanning manufacturing and taxidermy 
ne. , 6 Rochester, N 


apex man 
Rochester Fur Dressing Co., Ir 662 West Ave. Roch 


PARCEL POST EGG CASES 
SAFEST and CHEAPEST 


“A Nest for Each Egg’’ 








rices and catalogue. 
or 2 dozen samples. 


Write for 
Bend 25¢ 


U. S. Pulp Products Corporation, Newark, N. Y. 


‘Cuticura “Talcum 
is Fragrant and 


Very Healthful 


Sample free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 
U, Malden, Mass. 25c. everywhere. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


Our classified ad columns serve as your best medium if you 
would buy, sell or trade farm products or farm necessities. 
Ads should be in by Monday o/ the week previous to date of 
issue. Rates—5Sc. a word, $! is the minimum per insertion. 


American Agriculturist 461 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















PATTERNS FOR STOUT OR SLIM 


Pattern forthe slim and another for 

| the stout figure! No 1445, with its 
tunic and tuxe- 

do collar, is a 

teal slenderiz- 

ing style. It is 

adaptable for 

a make-over or 





two - material 


dress as well, 
and by using 
the dress-goods 
bargains now 
obtainable can 
be made at 
small expense. 
A touch of em- 
broidery gives 
a smart effect. 


No 1445 
cuts in sizes 36, 
44, 38, 42, 44, 
46, 48 and 50 
inches, bust 
measure, Size 
36 requires 5 
yards 36-inch 
material, with 
1% yards 12- 

inch contrasting. Price 12c stamps. 


“Made in an Afternoon!” You 





| dium 


| quires 3% 


|}ean Agriculturist, 
| New York. 





| nothing dry. 





use pattern 1612 for a _ housedress 


| of chambray or percale, or a_ bet- 
| ter 
| or silk jersey or 


frock of wool 


crépe de chine. 
The diagram 


| shows how it cuts 


and how simple it 


| will be to make. 


No. 1612 cuts 
in sizes small, me- 
and large. 
The small size re- 
yards 
86-inch material 
with % yard 36- 
inch contrasting. 
Price, 12c. stamps. 


To Order: Write 
your name and 
address plainly. 
Enclose 12¢ in 
stamps for each 
pattern. Our Fall 
and Winter Book 
of Fashions ig still 
obtainable. The 
price is 10c per copy., Address your 
order to Fashion Department, Ameri- 
461 4th Avenue, 


IN CASE OF BURNS 


Any woman who does her own cook- 
ing and escapes without small scalds 
and burns is certainly lucky. The 
housekeeper should have _ simple 


| remedies ready on the kitchen shelves 
| for use in such an emergency. The 


first thing to remember is to apply 
All applications should 
be wet or oily. 


as much as possible. 
If it is a steam scald, cover the 


| place with wet bicarbonate of sofa, 
| (cooking, not washing soda) or apply 


olive or linseed oil or white of egg and 
olive oil mixed. If the scald is ex- 
tensive, sprinkle liberally with cooking 


| soda and cover with soft cloths wrung 


out of cold water. 

Turpentine liniment is so helpful for 
ordinary burns that it should stand 
on every kitchen shelf. This liniment 
can be made by melting over a low 
temperature 13 oz. of resin cerate, 
melted as quickly as possible. Add 8 
oz. of oil of turpentine until a smooth 
mixture is obtained, and label care- 
fully. Carron oil, which consists of 
equal parts of lime water and linseed 
oil, is effective for the relief of bad 
burns. Apply so as to cover the in- 
jured area liberally. If the burn is 
very bad, keep oiled cloths over the 
parts until the doctor arrives. 

If a child is badly burned, a clean 
cloth saturated with a_ solution of 
bicarbonate of soda, oil or whatever 
remedy is handiest should be wrapped 


The next thing is to’ 
| protect the burned part from the air 


around the little body. Drench the 
sheet completely, and cover child with 
a blanket as children are very sus- 
ceptable to shock. For this reason it 
is better to have a doctor if a child 
is burned, even if careful, first-aid 
treatment has been administered. 
Either for an adult or a child always 
keep the burned part well saturated 
in oil or whatever remedy has been 
applied. 


USE FOR BITS OF PARAFFIN 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


The bits of paraffin taken from the 
top of jellies and preserves, I wash 
in clear water, dry and drop into a 
covered can kept for the purpose. 
One use for this paraffin is found 
when preparing a duck for the table. 

Anyone who has ever dressed a 
duck knows how difficult it is to re- 
move the thick down and _ tiny 
feathers. After the coarse feathers 
are removed, I melt some of the 
paraffin in a basin and in it roll the 
duck, laying it aside for a few minutes 
until the coating of paraffin is 
thoroughly cooled and hardened. Then 
with a dull knife I can easily scrape 
off this coating and with it comes every 
particle of down and pinfeathers leav- 
ing the duck beautifully clean with 
just a few minutes work. 


A RAIN CAPE FOR THE GIRL 


Winter rain or snow can never pene- 
trate this “Bestyette” cape of rubberized 
sateen with a hood attached. The ‘girl 
who goes to school can slip it on over a 
sweater or heavy coat, for the sizes are 
made amply large on purpose. This is 
an all-year round garment of great 








usefulness, and is nicely made and 
smartly cut as well. 

Colors: Red, brown and navy, lined 
with plaid or plain colored silk. 

Sizes: 6 to 14 years. Price: $1.95. 

Mention R W-18 in ordering. 

Directions for ordering: Send check 
or money order made out to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Unsatisfactory goods 
may be exchanged or money returned. 
In such a‘case, send the article back to 
the firm from which it came, and write 
the Fashion Editor, stating cause of 
return and settlements desired. Ar- 
ticles will be kept in stock at least four 
weeks after showing in the magazine. 


SHADE FOR HANGING LIGHT 


This very attractive shade for a 
hanging electric light bulb was made 
at practically no cost by an ingenyous 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reader. 

She first obtained two wire frames 


from the 5 and 10 cent store. She 


a. 
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December is the Time to Sew at Home 
Designs for Clothes and a Cape to Buy, and a Lampshade to Make 


turned them, so that the b 
faced together and cut out ‘the “dees 
wires and inner circles with heat 
shears. The wires were so small th 
wire cutters were not necessary. She 
says that the upper circles are lar 
enough to permit passing the win 
through, and the bulb is attached to it 
and drawn up through the shade : 
the upper circle is larger than jt ou t 
to pe oom adviete, winding it with tape 
or ribbon until the opening j : 
aay small. ne 
pretty shade of rose co i 
was used for the original i = 


trimmed with gold braid and four gold 
tassels. Remnants of silk could be 
obtained at very small cost, or an old 
party dress might furnish enough 
taffeta, crépe de chine, or fine mull for 
such a purpose. 


SAFEGUARD YOUR PAPERS 
PAULINE CARMEN 


Where do you keep your canceled 
checks, notes, receipts, bonds, mort- 
gages, and the like? I keep mine in 
the bank. Some people prefer to keep 
them at home, and do you know that 
fireproof boxes can be purchased for a 
very small sum? 

I say fireproof because the papers 
would be safe even if the house burned 
down. Save all your canceled checks, 
money-order receipts, express and par- 
cels-post checks. They may sometimes 
prevent you from paying a bill over 
again, or help you collect a just claim 
which you otherwise could not prove. 

A friend of mine borrowed a large 
sum of money from a man who was & 
notorious cheat. A few days after he 
paid the note off in cash, his house 
burned down while he and his wife were 
away visiting. The note, as he first 
supposed, was destroyed with the other 
papers. He immediately went to Fraser 
and asked for a receipt. The old rascal 
refused to give him one, and of course 
swore the debt never had been paid. | 

The poor man was almost frantic, till 
his wife chanced to find the note in the 
coat he had worn the day he paid the 
money. If the note had really been de 
stroyed, he might have had to pay it of 
twice. ; 

If you can’t put your papers in the 
bank, purchase a fireproof cash box a 
once. It won’t cost so much, and it may 
= you more dollars than one in 
end. 


An Old Puzzle Comes to Light 


Here is a puzzle which, according 
to one of our old subscribers, used 
be very popular when he was 4 
Can you take 45 from 45 and have 
left? This is how it is done: 

98765 483 2 1=% 

—1 2346567 8 9=46 


8641976 8 2=4 
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LIGHT BEATS 
ELECTRIC OR GAS 


BURNS 94% AIR 


w oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
wgly_ brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
ading universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
gene (coal-oil). : 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 
gnd a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, 
or even to give one FREE to the first 
yser in each locality who will help 
him introduce it. Write him to-day for 
fall particulars. Also ask him to ex- 
Jain how you can get the agency, and 
without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 


Wipe Out Every 
Rat and Mouse 


Amazing Virus Quickly Kills 
Them All—Not a Poison— 
80,000 Users 


Rats, Mice, 
Gophers,—in fact 
all Rodents can 
now be easily 
and quickly 
wiped out. Im- 
perial Virus is the 
standard, time-tested method to do it. Kills 
Rodents only. Harmless to humans, poultry, 

, stock, etc. Greedily eaten on bait. Sets 
up burning fever. Pests die outside, hunting 
air and water. Indorsed by Farm Bureau Ex- 
perts, and large, nationally known institutions. 


You Can Get Yours Free 


Send no money, just your name and address 
to Imperial Laboratories, Dept. 1008, Kansas 
City, Mo., and they will send you two regular 
$1.00, bottles of Imperial Virus (double 
strength ) . Pay the postman only $1.00 and a 
few cents postage when the package containing 
the two $1.00 bottles arrive. Enough for your- 
siiand neighbor. Special inducements to rep- 
reentthem. Your $1.00 refunded on request 
if wt pleased, any time within 30 days. 


0 Gents 


worth of common kero--j 
sene or coal oil will keep 
this Sunray lamp in 
B operation for 30 hours. 

] uces 300 candle 
he purest, whitest and 
known to science 


imple; safe; 15 Daye Tal 


E Lantern 


As a special introdu: offer, we will 
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For The Christmas Table 


Simple Decorations Carry Out The Holiday Spirit 


Sande tinsel, white crépe paper 
arnations, red candles in glass hold- 
ers and a damask cloth and napkins 
make this Christmas table a delight 
to the eyes. No great expense or trou- 
ble was involved in decorating it, but 
the effect is one of holiday gaiety. 

The best linen the cupboard affords, 
the finest china and a cut, glass bowl 
for the real or artificial flowers will all 
add to the Christmas effect. About a 


~__—__. 


Surround with celery tips and pour 


over it a dressing made of 4 teblespoon 
of olive oil, 2 of grape fruit juice, 1 o 
powdered sugar, % teaspoonful of sal 
and % of paprika. Chill thoroughly. 


A FEW HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


To Remove Varnish: Purchase con 


centrated ammonia, and dilute it accord- 








dozen yards of tinsel will be enough to 
dress the chandelier and weave in and 
out around the red candles. The carna- 
tions—which may be red if you prefer 
that bright color—are massed in the 
bowl, caught into the tinsel of the 
chandelier and used both in individual 
vases and as sprays radiating out from 
the centerpiece. 

The correct arrangement of napkin, 
plate and cutlery is shown in the pic- 
ture, and—how about the dinner to lay 
upon that waiting table? Here is a 
typical Christmas menu which keeps 
all the traditions of the season: 


Cream of Celery Soup Crackers 
Olives 
Roast Goose Potato Stuffing 
Apple Sauce 





TELL ~~ OMORROW’S 
Pp Dien “caste the weather's to 24 Weather | 
at hours tn advance. Nota | 
. Sy 
. Handsome, reliable and everlasting. 
An Ideal Xmas Gift 


NUH Made doubly interesting by the little 
% figures of Hansel and Gretel and the 


mel betes 9 00 


to any 
Agents Wanted da on receipt 


of 
DAVID WHITE, Dept.61. 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LADIES’ FURS 


We tan hides and make them 
into robes, coats, mittens and 
ladies’ furs, at reasonable prices. 
Send us your hides and furs 
which you want remodeled and 
made into latest styles. 


\ \_, Robes and Coats at Wholesale 
Prices. Free Samples 


N 
\ References: Citizens State Bank, 
Milford, Indiana. Write to the 


Milford Robe & Tanning Co., inrons, ino. 








































Sweet Potatoes en casserole 
Creamed Onions Squash Turnips 
Celery 
Grape Fruit and Orange Salad 
Cranberry and Pumpkin Pie 
Nuts and Candy 
Coffee 


Prepare the special dishes as fol- 
lows: 


Cream of Celery Soup 

Cut a head of celery in one-inch 
pieces and put through a vegetable 
chopper. Cook with a small onion and 
3 cups of milk for 20 minutes. Melt 3 
tablespoons of butter, add 3 tablespoons 
of flour and pour into hot liquid, 
Season. Add cup of cream and serve. 


Roast Goose 


It needs to be carefully dressed and 
literally scrubbed with a brush and hot 
water to avoid a very strong flavor. 
Wipe dry. Stuff, season and put in 
roaster with thin slices of salt fat pork 
on the breast. Bake 2 ‘hours, basting 
every 15 minutes, removing pork after 
it has baked an hour. Garnish with 
celery tips and cranberries. Serve 
without the gravy. : 


Grape Fruit and Orange Salad 


‘Arrange sections of each alternately 
with thin slices of pimiento between. 


ing to the proportion of six parts of 
Moisten 


water to one part of ammonia. 
well a small portion of the surface 


scrub with a stiff brush and the varnish 


can be scraped up like paste. 


To Keep the Color from Rubbing 
off Dyed Goods: Boil the garment in 
the dye several shades darker than de- 
then wash thoroughly in hot 
soapsuds; then rinse in several waters. 
Follow the directions implicitly, using 
this suggestion and the color will be 


sired; 


fast. 


To Make Soup Palatable When 
Made Too Salty: Add slices of raw 
potato, boil a few minutes and remove. 
The potato can be used again. 


Wall Paper Cleaner: There is a new 
preparation which will make grime 
and soot disappear from wall paper like 
magic, if it is properly applied. It can 
be made at home in this way: Take one 
heaping cupful of sifted flour, one 
tablespoonful of salt, one tablespoonful 
of kerosene, two tablespoonfuls each of 
vinegar and ammonia and one-half cup- 
ful of warm water. Mix thoroughly 
and boil carefully until the flour is 
thoroughly scalded and the moisture is 
used up, stirring constantly. Then take 
out and when cool enough knead well. 
This rubbery substance will act ‘as an 
eraser. 


Is there a shoe scraper on the back 
steps? Might better leave the winter’s 
barn dirt there than on the kitchen 
floor for mother to clean up. 


* 


The prompt application of cold water 
hardens hot grease spilled on the floor 
and keeps it from going into the wood. 
Then it’s easy to scrape it off and 
remove the stain with a wet cloth 
sprinkled with washing soda. 


Aspirin 


f 
t 


s| Say “Bayer” and Insist! 





Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package con- 
tains proper directions. Handy boxes 
of twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 





Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of. 
Golden June shade to bring you top 
prices. “Dandelion Butter Color” costs 
nothing because each ounce used adds 
ounce of weight to butter. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at drug or 
grocery stores. Purely vegetable, harm- 
less, meets all State and National food 
laws. Used for 50 years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t color buttermilk. 
Absolutely tasteless. 
Wells Richardson Co., 


Burlington, Vt. 
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A Modern Bathroom, $55 


The Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 

“ ° prines a 4, 446 or 5 foot tron enameled roll rim 
Pride”’ bath tul, one 19 inch roll rim enameled flat- 
back lavatory, and a syphon action, wash 

down water closet with porcelain tank and 

oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets 

Send for nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedhea vy 
Catalog 40 “ttines. J M.SEIDENBERG CO.,Inc 


545 Third Avenue, New York City 








BUY FROM WHOLESALER DIRECT 








In 5-lb. lots QO c Bean or 
or more 3 LB. Ground 
Sent Parcel Post Prepaid on receipt of your Check, 
Money Order or Cash 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


GILLIES COFFEE Co. Est. 82 years 
233-239 Washington Street, New York City 

















THE FAMOUS WING—At Factory Price 


Wing Pianos and Player Pianos sent direct on free trial till 


$150 to $300. 40 year guarantee. 38 
styles of Wing Pianos and Players to cheese 
Ss. e 


Thousands in use thruout U. 


March Ist in your home. Enjoy and test it to prov 


from. 
will refer to owners near you. 
of free trial in your home till 


The Book of Complete Information About Pianos 


sent to you free with our reduced, bed-rock, fact 


WING & SO 


e you save 


Write at once for our offer 
March 1, 1923, and get 





ory prices and easy terms. 


Dept. 4812, 13th St. and 9th Ave., New York O%¢ of our 38 styles 
Established 1868— 54th Year 


Also Players and Grands 


pean sb 
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TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE quotations following are based 

upon official reports of the New 
York State Department of Farms and 
Markets: 


Fruits:—The apple market was dull 
last week, partly due to the inactivity 
following the mid-week holiday. Most 
of the offerings at the end of the week 
consisted of Greenings, Baldwins were 
in light supply. On December 6 the 
price of A grade 2% to 3-inch apples, 
per barrel, were: Baldwin, best $4.50, 
fancy, large $4.75, few small high as 
$5, ordinary $4@ 4.25; Ben Davis, 
$2.50 @ 3, fancy, large $3.25; Green- 
ings, best $4.50 @ 4.75, fancy, large 
$5 @ 5.25, ordinary $4@425; MclIn- 
tosh, best $6.50 @,7, fancy $7.25 @ 
7.50; various mixed varieties $3.50 @ 
4, some sales, fancy higher, ordinary 
$2.50 @ 3. 

Bulk stock was in rather light sup- 
ply, and consisted mostly of poor and 
ordinary stock. Bulk stock, hand 
picked, orchard run, culls out sold as 
follows: Red varieties, best $2.75 @ 
8, few $3.25, ordinary $2.25 @ 2.50; 
Green varieties, best $2.75 @3, few 
sales $3.25 @ 3.50, ordinary $2.25 @ 
2.50. 

There was a limited demand for 
pears during the week and a generally 
dull market for barrelled pears, the 
receipts of which from the Hudson 
Valley and from western New York 
were quite light. There have been 
steady withdrawals from local and 
nearby cold storage warehouses.. Much 
of this stock is in poor condition and 
some of it soft, overripe and wasty. 
On Dee. 6 prices per barrel were: 
Buerre Bosc, best $7.50 @ 8, few fancy 
large $8.50@9, ordinary $6 @7; 
Beurre Clairgeau, best $4.75 @ 5, fancy 
large $5.25 @ 5.50, ordinary $4 @ 4.25; 
Kiefer, best $3 @4, fancy $4.25 @ 
4.50, ordinary $2.50 @ 8, poor $1. 


Vegetables:—Shipments of potatoes 
up to Dec. 4 of this season throughout 
the country were 144,045 cars, as com- 
pared with 143,200 acres in the corre- 
sponding period last year. At Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and nearby shipping points 
U. S. Grade No. 1 potatoes brought 
mostly $1.35 @ 41.40 per 150-lb. sack 
and 82 @ 87c bulk per 100 lbs. The 
potato market closed steady with a 
firmer tendency, due to the cooler 
weather. On Dec. 2 Long Island Green 
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Mountains sold at $3 @3.25 bulk per 
180-lbs. for fancy and $2.75 @ 2.95 for 
ordinary; up-state round whites $2.25 
@ 2.35, fancy, few sales $2.40 @ 2.50, 
sacked per 150-lbs. $1.85 @ 2. 

The cabbage market was steady and 
firm last week. Prices on Dec. 6 were 
about the same as the week previous 
on white cabbage, but about 65c higher 
on red. Closing prices, bulk per ton, 
were: Danish white, best $23 @ 25, 
fancy $27 @ 28, ordinary $20 @ 22; 
red best $35 @ 40, fancy, large, few 
sales $45, ordinary $30. 

Onions held steady last week. The 
demand was good for fancy yellows. 
On Dec. 6 central :and western New 
York No. 1 yellow onions sold at $2.25 
@ 2.35 per 100-lb. bag, fancy $2.40 @ 
2.50, ordinary $2. Total onion ship- 
ments throughout the country up to 
December of this season were 21,610 
cars; last year to date, 16,330 cars. 

The demand for carrots was rather 
dull last week, but prices were higher 
than the previous week. On Dec. 6 best 
carrots brought $1.40 @ 1.50 per 100- 
lb. bag, fancy, bright stock $1.60, ordi- 
nary $1.25 @ 1.35; per barrel, washed, 
$2.50 @ 3. 

Receipts of celery from California 


American Agriculturist, December 16, 193 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


Dec, 6. Nearby and New York State, 
by the barrel, dry picked fowls, 5 Ibs. 
and over, 29 @ 30c per Ib.; 4 Ibs., 28¢; 
3% Ibs. and under, 20 @ 26c; scalded, 
5 lbs. and over, 23 @ 24c; 4 lbs. and 
under, 15 @ 22c; chickens, dry picked, 
24 @ 34c; scalded, 20 @ 24c; ducks, 28 
@ 30c; guinea fowls, 3 lbs. and over, 
per pair, $1.50; 2% Ibs., per pair, $1. 

Dressed Meats:—Country dressed 
pigs sold Dec. 6 as follows: White 
skinned roasting, 10 to 15 Ibs., 30 @ 35c 
per Ib; 16 to 40 Ibs., 20 @ 23c; 40 to 60 
lbs., 15 @ 16c; dark skinned hard to 
sell at any price. Calves: Receipts 
light; trading good for choice and very 
small, which were scarce. Market firm 
on top grades and small calves. All 
others hard to sell. Per Ib., choice 
19 @ 20c, prime 17 @ 18c, fair to good 
13 @ 16c, small and common 9 @12c; 
hindsaddles in slow demand, with skins 
18 @ 24c; without skins 18 @ 26c. 


Live Stock:—The live stack market 
in general was steady during the week 
except for hogs, which fluctuated con- 
siderably. Lamb and sheep showed a 
weaker tendency. 

Hay:—Receipts of Hay were much 
lighter during the week than for some 








Eggs, Nearbys (per dozen) 
Hennery, whites, extra fancy 
Extra first 
PEER 6 ci Cud bee 9 wHeg een 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts 
ROUGP MUGGED «os bad «0 -ctdeeeese 
Hennery browns, extra fancy 


Extra first..... 
Firsts ..... 


Butter (per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score 
Extra (92 score). - 
State dairy (salted), fine to fancy... 
Good to prime 


Timothy No.2..... 
Timothy No. ¢ 

Shipping hay ........ 
Fancy light clover mixed 


Rye straw No. 1 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 
Fowls, leghorns, fancy, heavy 
Chickens, colored, fancy, heavy 
Roosters. 


; 
Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium 
Bulls, common to good 
Lambs, common to good 


Hogs, Yorkers . 








Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 
eastern farmers sold on December 6: 


Gathered browns and mixed colors, extra fancy. 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


Oat straw Ne. 1... cs cccce Becnccerescacsoece 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (per pound) 


Sheep, common to good ewes..........«-. 


Buffalo 
67@68c 


New York 
7T0@T4c 
65@69c 
60@64c 
60@70c 
50@58c 
64@68c 
54@63c 


50@54c 
52@55c 
45@5l1c 


3144 @54c 
40@48c 
33@39¢ 


$18@19 $19@20 
$16@18 
$13@14 
$18@19 
$12.50@138 


26@28e 
17@18¢e 
16@19¢ 


12@14'%c 
2%@3%c 
15@16c 
814@6c 
8% @9c 














are steadily increasing. Most of the 
New York State celery showed very 
irregular quality and condition. On 
Dec. 6 the best rough celery brought 
mostly $3.25 @ 3.50, fancy $3.75, ordi- 
nary $2.50 @ 3. 

Dairy Products:—Dealers in New 
York:City are discussing the possible 
effect of the expected large foreign im- 
ports on the New York and nearby 
markets. Already consignments of 
Danish, Argentine and Canadian butter 
have arrived, with an exceptionally 
large shipment of New Zealand butter 
due some time in January. The local 
butter markets held steady during the 
week, 

New York State cheese sold as fol- 
lows on Dec. 6: Whole milk, short held 
“Ylats, colored or white, 2744 @ 28c per 
lb.; fresh specials, 27 @ 2744c; average 
run, 26 @ 27c; fair to good, 25 @ 25%c; 
lower grades, 20 @ 24c; twins, held spe- 
cials, 26% @27%c; average run, 26% 
@ 27c; Young Americas, 26% @ 27c; 
single daisies, 26% @27c; double 
daisies, 25% @ 26%; skims, 19 @ 20c. 
Poultry :—Eggs 
from 5 to 7 cents per dozen last 
week, Extra fancy eggs in new 
cases closed at 75 @77c. Pullets’ eggs 
ranged from 42 to 60c per dozen. There 
were 621,870 cases of eggs in cold stor- 
age on Dec. 5, as against 548,945 cases 
the year previous. Receipts up to 
Dec. 5 were 6,609,905 cases, as com- 
pared with 6,379,015 cases in the same 
period last week. 

Dressed poultry sold as follows on 


Eggs and declined 


New invoices were also reported 
lighter. No more hay will be brought 
this season from up-state by boat. The 
surplus at 33rd street, New York City, 
has been reduced considerably, and a 
steady and firm market is expected on 
all grades. 

Feeds :—Buffalo Market Carlots f. o. 
b. Buffalo, 100-pound sacks, per ton: 
Gluten feed, $42.25 @ 43; cottonseed 
meal, 36 per cent, $49 @ 49.50; cotton- 
seed meal, 43 per cent, $54 @ 54.50; oil 
meal, 33 to 34 per cent, local billed, 
$52 @ 52.50; dried brewers’ grain, 
$47 @ 48; standard spring bran, $29.05 
@ 29.55; hard winter bran, $29.30 @ 
29.80; standard spring middlings, 
$29.05 @ 29.55; choice flour middlings, 
$33.50; white hominy, $34.80 @ 35.30. 


Grains :—The following were the cash 
grain quotations on Dec. 6: 

At New York:—No. 2, red wheat, 
$1.32 per bu.; No. 2, hard winter, $1.31; 
No. 2, mixed durum, $1.15; corn, No. 2, 
mixed 88% cents; white oats, No. 2, 
53% cents; No. 3, 52% cents; rye, 97 
cents; barley for malting, 82 @ 84c. 

At Chicago:—Corn, No. 2, 71% @ 
72c per bu.; yellow corn, No. 3, 68% 
@ Tic; white oats, No. 2, 44 @ 44%c; 
No. 3, 42 @ 43%c. 

Horses:—The following prices were 
obtained at auction at New York City, 
on sound fresh westerns, over 1300 Ibs. 
$190; under 1300 Ibs. $165; second 
hand, serviceably sound farm horses, 
$130. 

Honey and Maple Products:—Market 
normal and fairly well supplied. Honey 


time. 


clover in comb, $5. @ 5.50 

extracted, 8@10 cents per Ob Boe 
wheat in comb, $4. @ 4.50 per a 
extracted, 7@9 cents per |b: oa 
sugar, in cake, 20 @ 30 cents per ne 
in tube, 12 @15 cents; maple sym,’ 
$1.75 @ 2.00 per gallon. vrup, 


Wholesale Prices at Tren ' 
The folowing wholesale a moa 9 le 
ton, N. J., on Dec. 5, were furnishe} 
through the courtesy of the New Je a 
Department of Agriculture: ~_ 
nearby, per dozen, 66 @ 70c: hay ang 
straw, per ton, No. 2 mixed hay, $19 
22; No. 1 rye straw, $20; oats 
= eevee — Caves, 

ium, per Ib. 9% @12c; la 

Ib., 7@ 12c; sheep, common re 
per Ib., 2 @ 5c; hogs, common to good. 
per lb., 7 @ 7c; bulls, per Ib., 3 @ 4c: 
pigs, 8 @ 8%c. 


SOMETHING NEW ON Harpy 
FRUITS 


Almost every commercial orchardist 
and fruit grower in the eastern states 
knows Prof. U. P. Hedrick, V ice-direg. 
tor and horticultutist of the Experi. 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y., and is 
familiar with the wealth of scientific 
data which has been produced under 
his supervision by varous departments 
of the State of New York and indepen. 
dent publishers. 

There now comes from the presses 
of the MacMillan Company, “The 
Cyclopedia of Hardy Fruits,” by Pro. 
fessor Hedrick, which replaces Down 
ing’s “Fruits and Fruit Trees” ang 
Thomas’ “American Fruit Culture” 
which have been the standard works 
on the subject. The new cyclopedia in. 
cludes many new varieties, and it is not 
hampered with varieties no longer o 
never grown in this country. Ove 
1,200 varieties of hardy fruits in 104 
different species are discussed, and all 
of the varieties described are now 
under cultivation in the orchards and 
nurseries of North America. The book 
is the best work on the subject for 
growers of hardy fruits, either for the 
markets or for home use, and it is 
valuable for less technical fruit men 
and farmers, students in colleges and 
high schools, and for such leaders 
in agriculture as the farm _ bureau 
agents. 

It is more practical than its name of 
“cyclopedia” would indicate, since it 
contains many practical suggestions 
along the line of adapting the varieties 
of hardy fruits to the regions in which 
they grow best, and a certain amount 
of data on the value of various fruits 
for local, general and foreign markets. 
The price of the book is $6. 


MAKING THE YOUNG ORCHARD 
PAY 


The difficulty in selling summer 
apples this year will redirect the atten- 
tion of orchardists to the intercrop 
ing problem. It costs money to bring 
trees into bearing, and it is highly 
important that the young planting 
pay its own costs at least in part 
Vegetables are widely employed t0 
this end. ‘ : 

The prime principle in orchard I 
tercropping is TREES FIRST. In 
order that the fruit may not be neg- 
lected, it is well to select vegetable 
crops that are comparatively simple @ 
their requirements, also crops that wi 
not demand late cultivation, as this 
might unduly prolong wood growth @ 
the fall. Of course, adaptation to the 
local climate, soil and markets mus 
not be overlooked. 

Among crops that are favored for 
the orchard may be mentioned cabbag®, 
tomatoes, early sweet corn, muskmel- 
ons and early potatoes. Peas and beans 
may be considered, provided the = 
crease in nitrogen supply is deem 
harmless or desirable. 


The Market is Never Glutted with 
fruit that is carefully grown, packe 
graded and marketed. Eternal v! 
ance is the price of orchard profi 
which in turn depend on the percentag? 
of perfect fruit. 
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Agriculturist, December 16, 1922 _ 


of M. B. Smith, a Kansas 


Treating the 


Would you kindly advise me on the 
treatment of one of my horses? It continually 
bites its side which is covered with a mass 
of small pimples. Where she bites herself 
the pimples develop a scab. She continually 
earries her head on one side when eating. 
Her glands are quite la rge.—Chas. H., 
Thomas, Ontario County, N. 

ORSES troubled with “bots” are 

known to bite their sides severe- 
ly. This case where you mention a 
mass of pimples covering the horse’s 
side, infers that possibly the direct 
cause of the tréuble is eczema. Treat- 
ments for eczema vary. One good 
remedy is to place a tablespoonful of 
sulphur in the animal’s feed three times 
a day and apply the following once a 
day for three days, washing the animal 
on the fifth day. The ointment which 
is applied consists of Prec. of sulphur, 
two pounds; Septico (Parke Davis), 
two ounces; denatured alcohol, two 


Ailing Horse 


your local druggist and administered 

at the rate of one teaspoonful in the 

feed three times a day. Ferri sulphate, 

1 1 oz.; nux vomica, 3 02.; gentian, 
DS. 


MARE SWEATS WHEN IDLE 


I have a five years old, that 


becomes 


young mare 
sweated and 
light work Sometimes she sweats 
in the stable. She has a long coat of 
which is quite rough. Will this and stomach 
worms cause this condition?—(Frank Ste- 
berger, Cambria (ounty, Pa. 


Clip the animal but be sure that. it |. 
It is common | 


is immediately blanketed. 
for a horse to carry such a heavy 
coat as to induce sweating. Then 
again, it may be of a nervous tempera- 
ment which may keep the nerves so 
active as to stimulate this 





A CONCRETE EXAMPLE OF THT 


Holstein breed, but every 
breed is filled with instan- 
ces of valuable and highly 
bred bulls sent to the block 
before his value as an out- 
standing sire has been de- 
termined by the testing 
of his daughters and his 
son’s daughters. 
Dutchland Colantha Sir 
Inka was bought at the 
age of twelve years and 
stood at the head of the 
Fishkill Farms herd for 
three years and did active 
service. During that time 
his daughters and grand- 
daughters have added to 
his fame, not only increas- 


ing his value but the 
value of his more recent 
progeny. 


Through the wisdom of 
his owner, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., publisher of the 
American Agriculturist 
and owner of Fishkill 
Farms, “Old Dutch,” as he 
was commonly known, was 
able to round out his 
career and demonstrate to 
the utmost that it pays to 
hold well bred sires until 
they have proven their 
value. 

“Qld Dutch” died after 
fourteen years of active 
service and through the 
wisdom of his owner 
was able to join the ranks 
of other eminent Holstein 


King Segis Pontiac. 
23 tesed sons. 


sires such as his eminent ancestors, Colantha Johanna Lud, Sarcastic 
Up to the time ef his death he 
Sixteen of his daughters have records from 30 to 35 pounds. 


VALUE OF THE PROVEN SIRES 


“Old Dutch”’ 


Lad and 
had 91 tested daughters and 





pints; crudc oil, two gallons. After the 
animal is washed it should be thoroughly 
blanketed to avoid drafts. 

Another treatmént consists in dissolv- 
ing one ounce each of aloes, baking 
soda, and ground ginger in a half pint 
of boiling water, adding half a_ pint 
of cold water later and giving it as a 


| drench. The affected parts are bathed 


well with one ounce of carbonate of 
potash which is dissolved in a quart of 
water. This is rinsed off with the warm 
solution and the following lotion ap- 
plied: sugar of lead, one ounce; laudi- 
num, one ounce, water, one quort. 


HORSE HAS NASAL DISCHARGE 


I have an eleven-year-old horse that had 
distemper a year ago. Since that time he 
has done poorly. He has a discharge at the 
nose occasionally and this spring his appetite 
is very poor. He is losing flesh although I 
feed him well. At times he won't touch his 
oats. I have seen so much good advice in 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST I thought I 
would write and see if you could tell me 
what to do.—(R. E. B., Branford County, Pa. 


To overcome the discharge that you 
speak of it would be well to steam the 
animal’s head. Place a hot brick in a 
pail and pour over it one ounce of tinc- 
ture of Benzoin which has been diluted 
with six ounces of vinegar. The ani- 
mal will inhale the fumes which will 
pass through the nasal and bronchial 
passages and have a healing effect. No 
doubt a tonic will also be beneficial. 
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The following may be compounded at 





Digestive troubles will often create the 
same thing thing. Try a laxative in 
the form of raw linseed oil or salts. 
It may be that previous to this a small 
feed of bran and molasses may help 
things. .This will have a tendency to 
assist in the elimination of worms. 


MARE THAT “STOCKS UP” 


seventeen-year-old mare that 
when allowed to stand 
indigestion, generat- 


I have a 
seems to stock up 
idle. She suffers from 
ing a large amount of gas. Her passage is 
very loose and her food is apparently not 
well digested. Otherwise the condition is fair, 
only she has a ravenous appetite. What 
would you suggest to» overcome this?—(C. 
8. B., Columbiana County, Ohio. 


The stocking up is undoubtedly 
caused by lack of exercise. Evidently 
the animal has been accustomed to an 
abundance of work, and her system has 


overheated when at | 
standing | 
hair | 


action. | 


The history of not only the | 





become so accustomed to this that when | 


there is little or no exercise the diges- 
tive organs do not function as well. 
Furthermore, it would be a good idea 
to have your animal’s teeth dressed. 
This is quite evident in view of the fact 
that the food is apparently not well 
digested. Bad teeth may be also con- 
sidered responsible for the manner in 








CATTLE BREEDERS 








FOR SALE 
. At Oswego River Stock Farm 
90 HEAD HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


All Federal tested, all ages— King Sewis, May 
Echo breeding 


LARGE REGISTERED JACKS AND 
JENNIES 


Car load extra fine MULES—all sizes. 


GRADE COWS AND TWO HIGH- 
CLASS SADDLE HORSES 


For description ai 





ad prices on the above st 


S. C. PENDERGAST, Supt., Phoenix, N y, 














DUTCHLAND COLANTHA 
SIR INKA 


| Is Dead 


WANTED 
A PROVEN SIR 


HERD 


N the career of Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, one of the foremost Holstein sires | 
in the country, we have a concise demonstration of the value to a breeder of 
keeping a herd sire until he has shown his worth. 


TO TAKE 
HIS PLACE 


FISHKILL FARMS 


Hopewell Junction, New York 
H. MORGENTHAU, Jr., 
J 


Owner 





Holstein Cows For Sale 

Two carloads of fancy, large grade Hol 
Steins that are just fresh or due to freshen 
soon 

60 cows that are bred to freshen durit 
February, Mareh and April All young 
large and heavy producer 

A. F. SAUNDERS 

Telephone 1476 CORTLAND, N.Y 














HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 

fresh and close by large and heavy pt ee 

Pure bred registered Holsteit all ag your 
ivouiry will receive our best attention 





Browncroft Farm McGRAW New York 
Two car loals high-class grade. spri he 
kind that please. One car vad Fegisteres i temale 
Well bred, stricth hig i 
service bulls . ds EAC H, CORTLAND. 
HUNT FAPM REG. JERS! YS 

We offer an * nonth heifer s red by Lucky Farce’s Son 
Lucky Farce made 4040 Ibs. milk, + lbs. buiter ot 
years Heifer’= dau brette "F ber month t ear 
Lucky Farce held We as seo \ i ye { 
credited herd. Price $7 

S. B. HUNT, Hunt, N. Y. 

SWIN= FREEDERS 





LARGE YORKSHIRE BOARS 
FOR SALE 

Well-grown for their age 

ous. Ready for immediate service. 

Priced at farmers’ prices. 

HEART’S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N. Y. 


and vigor- 











Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Sows and Gilts bred for Litters 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


Spring 





POULTRY 1 BREED RS 
BABY CHICKS 


Have th dle brooder 
Hhe first bre nilers are the money 
Barred Rocks, 


Get a bunch of early chick 
earning money 

*rices now Ball, Keds, Anconas, Min 
orcas, Ise each: White, Brown, Ball Lechorns, 6c each 
| Broiler chicks. lc each Write for prices for future 

delivery Safe Delivery Guaranteed by Parcel Post 


NUNDA POULTRY Farm, — N.Y 


makers 


SILVER CAMPINE COCKERELS 


From imported first premium stock Campines 
are beautiful birds. Non-setters, greatest layers 
you ever owned or money reft inded 


|H. A. SHARPE, ZANESViLLE, OHIO 


o— 


which the mare goes after her rations. | 


In order to bring the bowels into nor- 
mal condition it would be advisable to 
give a dose of linseed oil occasionally. 
Furthermore, an occasional change of 
food would have a tendency to. adjust 
the digestive system. 


HUMMER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 


Pullets, Bar Rock, Brown ghorn 
Ancona, White Leghorn, ienharen 
Etec. Free Circulars. 


E. R. HUMMER & CO. Prenchtown, N. J. 





SPECIAL PRICES ON TURKEYS; DUCKS, 
GEESE, CHICKENS, GUINEAS, HARES AND 
DOGS.. Catalog free. H. H. FREED, Telford, Pa. 





LARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Diicks, 
Guineas, Bantams, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock, Eggs 
low. Catalog. PIONEER FARMS. Telford, Pa. 







































































































































BACK OF THE HEEL—Eleven layers of heavy 
duck and highest grade rubber make this one 
f the strongest points of the whole boot. 





Rugged strength 


at the 4 vital points 


—that’s why “U.S.” Boots give such long wear 











THE ANKLBE—/lere’s where so many boots sag 
and crack. The “U.S.” Boot has an extra 
“collar” that runs all the way round the 
leg, and on top of that is vulcanized a heavy 
side-stay. ; 


SLeers Wy 











‘Extra heavy Flange sole 


THB SOLE— A thick, single layer of the finest, 
toughest high-grade rubber, Its flange shape 
means extra protection and wear. A rugged 
outside foxing unites the sole and the upper 
into one solid piece 











THE INSTEP—A boot has no lacing in front, 
like a shoe, to give as you walk. Every mile 
you go, the rubber bends and buckles 900 
times. We've put a series of graduated rein- 
forcing layers into the instep, combining 
unusual flexibility with surprising strength. 





OLE, ankle, instep, heel—it’s at one 
of these 4 places boots get their 


hardest strain. 


And weakness at any one of them will 
rob you of wear you ought to get! 


The big reason for the remarkable 
strength, long wear and “stand up” 
qualities of “U.S.” Boots is the fact that 
their makers have built into them at 
every one-of these 4 vital points the 
strongest kind of reinforcements. 


Made throughout of the finest quality 
of fabric and tough rubber, U.S. Boots 
are backed up at the “wearing points” 
by 7 to 11 extra thicknesses. And they’re 
so built that all this extra’wear is gained 
without losing the ease and flexibility 
you need. 


Ask for 


"US" Bo 


The diagrams at the left will show you 
the details of the finest boot construc- 
tion experts have yet been able to de- 
vise. 75 years of bootmaking experience 
are behind it. 


Other ‘‘U. S.’’ Footwear— all built 
to give-the utmost service 


You'll find every type of rubber foot- 
wear in the big U. S. line. There’s the 
U. S. Walrus, the famous ail-rubber 
overshoe—the U. S. lace Bvotee, a 
rubber workshoe for spring and fall— 
U. S. Arctics and Rubbers—all styles 
and sizes for the whole family. Look 
for the “U. S.” trademark—the honor 
mark of the ‘oldest and largest rubber 
organization in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 

















